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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 



AT a stated meeting of the Americak Anti- 
quARiAH Society, September 29, 1813, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up an account of the 
nature of the Institution, with a detailed statement of 
its objects, for the purpose of publication, together 
with the petition to the Legislature for an Act of In- 
corporation, the Act of Incorporation, Bye Laws, Etc. 
The Committee having attended to that duty, pre- 
sented to the Society their Report, which was read 
L and accepted, and is as follows : 

THE great benefits arising to the civilized world 
from associations of individuals for promoting knowl- 
edge, industry, or virtue, are universally acknowledged. 
It is an obvious truth, that men, without regard to na- 
tion, sect, or party, by united exertions in one general 
pursuit, may effect more in a few years, than could be 
accomplished, individually, in ages. They are so con- 
stituted by nature, that "human actions, and the 
events which befal human beings, have more power- 



fill influence than any other objects, to engage and fix 
their attention/' We cannot obtain a knowledge of 
those, who are to come after us, nor are we certain 
what will be the events of foture times ; as it is in 
our power, so it should be our duty, to bestow on 
posterity that, which they cannot give to us, but which 
they may enlarge and improve, and transmit to those, 
who shall succeed them.- — It is but paying a debt we 
owe to our forefathers. 

From combinations of this kind, the old continents, 
within the last century and an half, have received and 
diffused more light and useful information in the arts 
and sciences, and in the natural, civil and religious his- 
tory of the habitable globe, than had been exhibited to 
mankind for thoqsands of pr^eding years. 

The first society of scientific men among the mod- 
erns of which history gives us any certain information, 
yvas established near the close of the eighth gentury , by 
Charlemagne, at his imperial palace in France, by the 
recommendation of Alcuinus, one of the most learned 
men of the age. This society in time was productive 
of many others ; few, however, appeared, which were 
of great advantage to the publick, or gained a per- 
manent establishment, till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Many literary and scientific institutions were 
then formed, and afterwards greatly increased and 
spread through the several quarters of the globe. We 
will take notice of that class only of those societies^ 
which had the same object in view, as the one of which 
we are membeFS« 
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Irish historians have asserted, that " there was an an- 
ient college of antiquaries erected in Ireland by Ollamh 
'odhla, one of its kings, seven hundred years before 
ijChrist, for the purpose of composing a history of that 
country;" and to this, say they, " it is owing, that the 
history and antiquities of diis kingdom may be traced 
back beyond diat of most oilier nations." But the first 
society of Antiquaries, of which we have any authentic 
information, is that which originated in England m 
1572, under the auspices of Archbishop Parker, Cam- 
den, Sir Robert Cotton, and others. Although it was 
not incorporated, its reputation gradually increased un- 
til the reign of James I, who, in turbulent times, 
'■' fearing it might canvass the secret transactions of his 
government, suppressed it." It was revived in the year 
717. From this time the importance of the society 
increased, audiTi 1751, it was incorporated by the name 
of " The President, Council and Fellows of the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries" in England. " It is now in a ve- 
flourishing condition, consisting of many learned and 
ingenious men of the nobility, gentry and clergy, whose 
business, as members, is to discover the antiquities of 
their own, as well as of other nations." Their council, 
says Mr. Rees, "consists of twenty one persons, ten of 
whom are annually changed ; the election of members 
is by ballot, by a certificate signed by three or more 
fellows being previously exhibited for six ordinary suc- 
cessive meetings, except in the case of peers, members 
.of the privy council and judges, who may be proposed 
by a single member and balloted for the same day; 



and the choice is determined by a majority of two thirds. 
Every member pays an admission fee of five guineas 
and two guineas a year ; or, as an equivalent, a sum of 
twenty one guineas. They have weekly meetings. 
This society began to publish its discoveries in 1770, 
under the title of Archteologia." 

An institution similar to that of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety in England, and for like purposes, was founded 
in Scotland in 1780, and received the royal charter in 
1803. 

There is a society of Antiquaries at Upsal in Sweden, 
which owes its rise to queen Christina, but its establish- 
ment to her successor, Charles Gustavus ; its design is 
to collect and illustrate the antiquities of that country, 
and the northern languages. Another was instituted at 
Copenhagen, in Denmark, in 1742 ; its immediate ob- 
ject is to make researches into, and explain Ihc antiqui- 
ties and history of that country. It is patronized by the 
king. — An Academy of Antiquities exists at Cortona, 
in Italy, the members of which are very respectable, 
numerous, and not confined to that country. It was 
founded for the study, &.c. of the Hetrurian Antiquities ; 
the chief officer is called Lucumon, by which name the 
ancient govemours of Italy are said to have been dis- 
tinguished. 

There are in Europe many other similar institutions ; 
all of which, having proper funds, have been very use- 
ful. Many more for want of funds were of short du- 
ration. 



An institution of this kind was formed at Calcutta in 
the East Indies, called the Asiatic Society, by Sir 
William Jones, in 1784 ; tlie objects of which are the 
antiquities, history, arts, and literature of the continent 
of Asia. 

Among the numerous societies formed in the Unit- 
ed States for the promotion of Hterature, the useful 
and fine arts, and other valuable purposes, it appeared 
that one more might be added, which could also be 
truly beneficial, not only to the present, but particular- 
ly to future generations — a society not confined to lo- 
cal purposes — not intended for the particular advantage 
of any one state or section of the union, or for the ben- 
efit of a few individuals — one whose members may be 
found in every part of our western continent and its 
adjacent islands, and who are citizens of all parts of 
this quarter of the world. 

Should it be asked, what are the intended objects of 
this society ? — We will answer in the words of Sir 
William Jones to the members of the Asiatic Society, 
'* Man and Nature — whatever is, or has been perform- 
ed by the one, or produced by the other." — " Human 
knowledge," says he, " has been elegantly analysed 
according to the three great faculties of the mind. 
Memory, Reason and Imagination, which we con- 
stantly find emploj-ed in arranging and retaining, com- 
paring and distinguishing, combining and diversifying, 
the ideas which we receive through our senses, or ac- 
quire by reflection ; hence the three main branches of 
Learning are History, Science and Art." 
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The chief objects of the enquiries .tod researches 
of this society will be American Antiquities, natural, 
artificial and literary j not, however, excluding tboye 
of other countries. It must be acknowledged that'fhe 
study of Antiquity offers to the curious and inquisitive 
a large field for research, for sublime reflection, apd for 
amusement.*— Those who make enquiry, ^nd thpse 
who make collections in this branch of science, ^* fur- 
nish the historian with his best materials, while he 
distinguishes from truth the fictions of a bold inven- 
tion, and ascertains the credibility of facts ; and tQ, the 
philosopher he presents a faithful source of ingenious 
speculation, while he points out to him the way of 
thinking, and the manners of men, under all the varie- 
ties of aspect in which they have appeared." 

As all things, which are in their nature durable^ > if 
preserved from casualty and. the ravages of time, in a 
course of years will become antique, it will he also 
an object of this society to deposit, from time^ time, 
3uch modem productions as will denote to those who 
succeed us, the progress of literature, the arts, man- 
ners, customs and discoveries in our time with accu- 
racy. ■'-,.■■ 

Thus by an attention to these objects, which, the 
society hope to promote by the exertioiiof its mem- 
bers residing in various parts of this vast continent, 
the utility of the institution will speedily be reali^ec^, 
and it may in time vie with those of a similar kind 
in Europe, which are . now so justly celebmted. 
Each individual of the Society, we persuade, our- 



selves, will imbibe a belief, that its reputation, in a 
great degree depends on his individual efforts ; and 
will feel an interest in collecting and forwarding to 
the Librarian, the Secretaries, or to any officer of 
the Institution, such antiquities of our country, 
whether of nature or of art, as may be portable, and 
which he can obtain ; and authentic accounts of 
such as cannot be transported ; with such articles 
of modern date, as are curious and interesting, and 
will tend to aid the purposes of the establishment. — ■ 
Justice will be done to the donor — his name will 
live on the records. 

Among the articles of deposit, books of every de- 
scription, including pamphlets and magazines, es- 
pecially those which were early printed either in 
South or in North America ; files of Newspapers 
of former times, or of the present day, are particular- 
ly desirable — as are specimens, with written ac- 
counts respecting them, of fossils, handicrafts of the 
Aborigines, Sec. Manuscripts, ancient and modem, 
on interesting subjects, particuhu-ly those which 
give accounts of remarkable events, discoveries, or 
the description of any part of the continent, or the 
islands in the American seas ; maps, charts, &c. 

The decline as well as the rise of nations is in the 
course of nature — like causes will produce like ef- 
fects — and, in some distant period, a decline may be 
the state of our countrj-. A depository like this, 
may not only retard the ravages of time, but preserve 
from other causes of destruction, many precious 
2 
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relics of antiquity, many specimens of the work of 
nature, and those of modem art, which once lost 
could never be restored. 

For the better preservation from the destruction 
so often experienced in large towns and cities by 
fire, as well as from the ravages of an enemy, to 
which seaports in particular are so much exposed 
in times of war, it is universally agreed, that for a 
place of deposit for articles intended to be preserv- 
ed for ages, and of which many, if destroyed, or 
carried away, could never be replaced by others of 
the like kind, an inland situation is to be preferred ; 
this consideration alone was judged sufficient for 
placing the Library and Museum of thi^ Society 
forty miles distant from the nearest branch of the 
sea, in the town of Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
the great road from all the southern and western 
states to Boston, the capital of New England. 

It is almost needless to observe, that a society of 
this kind cannot be supported with any degree of 
respectability or usefulness without funds— dona* 
tions, legacies, contributions, and royal patronage, 
are the support of those in Europe, and have rmsed 
them to a state of eminence — and, it is not doubted 
that there are persons in America, who are as public 
spirited as those in Europe, by whose aid this soci- 
ety will be enabled to pursue those researches, so 
desirable, into the antiquities of our country — ^to 
make valuable collections of them, and of other ar- 
ticles proper for this institution, and to deposit them 
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in a suitable, permanent building, which it is intend- 
ed shall soon be erected for their safe keeping; 
where they may at all times be found, and be, not 
only pleasing, but useful to the members of histori- 
cal, philosophical, and, perhaps, of other societies, as 
well as to individuals. 

ISAIAH THOMAS, per order. 
WoRCESTEH, October, 1813. 



PETITION" to the LEGISLATmE. Oelohtr, 1813. 
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To At HmwurabU Sbm^i-b and Hoitbe of Represbmtjitivu 
of the Commonwealth of Massaclaisells, in General Court 
assanbled. 

THE subscribers influenced by a desire to con- 
tribute to the advancement of the Arts and Sciences 
and to aid, by their individual and united efforts, 
in collecting and preserving such materiils as may 
be useful in making their progress, not only in the 
United States, but in other parts of the globe, and 
wishing also to assist the researches of the future 
historians of our country, respectfully represent to 
the legislature, that, in their opinion, the establish- 
ment of an Antiquarian Society, within this Com- 
monwealth, would conduce essentially to the attain- 
ment of these objects. At present there is no pub- 
lic association for such purposes within the United 
States. The rapid progress of science, and of the 
useful and ornamental arts, in our country, may be 
ascribed in a great degree to the numerous public 
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institutions originated by patriotic individuals, but- 
deriving their couhtenance and support frotn legis^ 
lative authority. Such a society as is now contem* 
plated, as its objects are essentially distinct from 
any otlier in our country, it is believed, may adviEin* 
tageously cooperate with, without in the slightest 
degree impairing the utility of other institutions ; its 
immediate and peculiar design is, to discover the 
antiquities of our own continent ; and, by providing a 
fixed and permanent place of deposit, to preserve 
such relics of American antiquity as are portable, 
as well as to collect and preserve those of other 
parts of the globe. By the long and successful la- 
bours of the College of Antiquaries in Ireland, their 
historians, it is said, have been enabled to trace the 
history of that country to an earlier period than that 
of any other nation of Europe. The researches of 
a similar society in England established at a later 
period, at times discouraged, but now aided and 
fostered by the patronage of the government, have 
not merely furnished food for curiosity, but have 
provided many valuable materials for the benefit of 
history, the improvement of science, and the ad- 
vancement of the arts of life. Almost every nation 
indeed of the European world bears witness to the 
utility of similar institutions. To the enlightened 
Legislature of Massachusetts the Subscribers do 
not deem it necessary to exhibit more in detail the 
advantages, which may be expected from such an es-^ 
tablishment within this Commonwealth — ^They ask 
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for no other aid from the Commonwealth, than the 
facilities which, in the pursuit of their objects, may 
accrue from an Act of Incorporation. As an in- 
ducement to the grant of these privileges, they beg 
leave to slate that one of their number is, at this 
time, in possession of a valuable collection of books 
obtained with great labour and expense, the value of 
which may be fairly estimated at about five thou- 
sand dollars, some of them more ancient than are to 
be found in any other part of our country, and all of 
which he intends to tranfer to the proposed society, 
should their project receive the sanction and encour- 
agement of the Legislature. This grant which is 
designed as the foundation of a superstructure to be 
hereafter erected, with such other conditions as may 
be reasonably expected, the subscribers believe will 
ensure the future growth and prosperity of the in- 
stitution. 

As no injury can at any rate be apprehended 
from such an experiment, even if it should prove 
unsuccessful, and as it may be productive of much 
public advantage, the petitioners flatter themselves 
their project will not be discountenanced by the 
government of Massachusetts. 

They therefore respectfully pray for leave to bring 
in a bill for the incorporation of themselves, and 
such persons as may hereafter associate with them, 
into a Society by the name of the American Ak- 
TiquARiAN SociETV, wlth the privilege of hold- 
ing real estate in perpetuity of the aimual value of 
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fifteen hundred dollars, and with such other privi- 
leges and immunities as are usually granted by acts 
of incorporation to other public societies established 

within this Commonwealth. 

ISAIAH THOMAS^ 
NATH*L PAINE, 
WM. PAINE, 
LEVI LINCOLN, 
AARON BANCROFT, 

J EDWD BANGS. 

Sec'ry^s Office^ 7 A true copy of the petition ob 
Dec. 3d 1812. 5 file in this office. 

Attesty 

ALDEN BRADFORD, Sec'ty CammaameaUh. 



Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Intluyearaf our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ifvehe. 



An Act to incorporate the American ANTiquA- 

KiAN Society. 

WHEREAS the collection and preservation of the 
antiquities of our country, and of curious and val- 
uable productions in Art and Nature, have a ten- 
dency to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge, aid 
the progress of science, to perpetuate the history of 
moral and political events, and to improve and inter- 
est posterity^ 
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Therefore, 

Sec. I. Beit enactedby the Senate and House of 
Hepresentatives in General Court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that Isaiah Tiiomas, 
Levi Lincoln, Harrison G. Otis, Timothy Bigelow, 
Nathaniel Paine, Edward Bangs, Esqrs. John T. 
Kirkland, L. L. D. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. Jona- 
than H, Lyman, Elijah H. Mills, Elisha Hammond, 
Timothy Williams, William D. Peck, John Lowell, 
Edmund Dwight, Eleazer James, Josiah Quincy, 
William S. Shaw, Francis Blake, Levi Lincoln^ Jr. 
Samuel M. Burnside and Benjamin Russell, Esqs. 
Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, Bedford Webster, 
Thomas Walcut, Ebenezer T. Andrews, Isaiah 
Thomas, Jr. William Wells, and such others as may 
associate with them for the purposes aforesaid, be, 
and hereby are formed into and constituted a society, 
and body politic and corporate, by the name of 
the American Antiquarian Society ; and that they 
and their successors, and such other persons as 
shall be legally elected by them, shall be, and con- 
tinue a body politic and corporate, by that name 
forever. 

Szc. 11. Be it further enacted, that the mem- 
bers of said Society shall have power to elect a Pres- 
ident, Vice Presidents, and such other officers as they 
may determine to be necessary ; and that the said So- 
ciety shall have one common seal, and the same may 
break, change and renew at pleasure, and that the 
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same society, by the name aforesaid, as a body politic 
and corporate, may sue and be sued^ prosecute and 
ddiend suits to final judgment and execution. 

Sec. III. £e it further enacted^ that the said 
society shall havt ^ower to make orders and by-laws 
for governing its members and property, not repug- 
nant to the laws of this Commonwealth, and may 
expel, disfranchise, or suspend any member who by 
misconduct shall be rendered unworthy. \ 

Sec IV. Be it further enact edj that saia society 
may, from time to time, establish rules for electing 
officers and members, and also times and places for 
holding meetings, and shall be capable to take and hold 
real or personal estate by gift, grant, devise, or oth- 
erways, and the same or any part thereof, to alien 
and convey ; provided, that the annual income of 
any real estate by said society holden shall never ex- 
ceed the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, and that the 
personal estate thereof, exclusive of books, papers 
and articles in the museum of said society, shall 
never exceed the value of seven thousand dollars. 

Sec V. JBe it further enact ed^ that said soci- 
ety may elect honorary members residing in, and 
without, the limits of this Commonwealth. And 
that Isaiah Thomas, Esq. be, and hereby is author- 
ized and empowered to notify and warn the first 
meeting of said society ; and that the said society, 
when met, shall agree upon a method for calling 
ftiture meetmgs, and have power to adjourn, from 
time to time, as may be found necessary. 
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Sec. VI. Be it further enacted, that the Libra- 
ry and Museum of said society shall be kept in the 
town of Worcester, in the county df Worcester, 

In the HousK of REPRESSNTiTiVEs, October 23, 1812. This 
bill having had tliree eeveral readings paesed to be enacted. 

TIMOTHY BIGELOW, ^aker. 

In Senate, October 2 J, 1 81 2. This bill having had two bct- 
era) readings passed to be enacted. 

SAMUEL DAIfA, Fresident. 



October 24th, 1812.: 
Approved, 



CALEB STRONG. 



Secketakt'b Office, Kovi 2, 1812. 
A true copy. Attest, 

ALDEIf BRADFORD, Sed'ry Commmtvealth. 



NOTIFICATION AND WARNING 
To the Members Incorporated to attend the first meeting. 



.American Society of Antiquaries. 

WHEREAS by an Act of the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth, passed October 24, 1812, Isaiah 
Thomas, Levi Lincoln, H. G. Otis, Timothy Bigc- 
low, Nathaniel Paine and Edward Bangs, Esqrs. J. 
T. Kirkland, D. D. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. Wil- 
liam Paine, M.D. Jonathan H. Lyman, Elijah H. 
Mills, Elijah Hammond, Timothy Williams, Wil- 
liam D. Peck, John Lowell, Edmund Dwight, Elea- 
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zer James, Josiah Quincy, William S. Shaw, Fran- 
cis Blake, Levi Lincoln, Jun. Samuel M. Bumside 
and Benjamin Russell, Esqrs. Rev. Thaddeus M. 
Harris, Redford Webster, Thomas Walcutt, Eben- 
ezerT. Andrews, WilliamWells, and Isaiah Thom- 
as, Jun. and such others as may associate with ihem 
for llie purposes therein mentioned, were " formed 
into, and constituted a Society, and body politic and 
corporate, by the name of " The American Anti- 
quarian Society,^' for the purposes therein specified. 
And whereas, by the fifth section of said Act, the 
undersigned is " authorised and empowered to noti- 
fy and warn the first meeting of said Society," there- 
fore, in conformity thereto, he hereby notifies and 
warns each and every of the persons above named to 
meet at the Exchange Coffee House in Boston, on 
Thursday the 19th day of November instant, at 11 
o'clock in the forenoon, then and there to take such 
measures as shall be necessary for organizing said 
Society, establishing such Rules and Regulations as 
shall be deemed expedient, " agree upon a method 
for calling future meetings," and to act upon any 
other matter or thing relating to the objects of said 
institution. 

ISAIAH THOMAS. 

Worcester, November 2, 1812. 

The members met at the time and place appoirW- 
cd, and the Society was organiaed. 



LAWS 



AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 



Ahticlk I. 
THERE sliall be a Presideot and tuo Vice Presidenl?. It 
shall be the duty of the Preddeni, and in his absence, of one of 
the Vice Presidents, to preside in the meelings, and to regulalc 
the debates ofthe Society and the Council; to call meetings of the 
Council, and extraordinary meetings of the Society by advice of 
Council. The President, or presiding oificer, shall vote in coun- 
cil, aad also have a casting vote. Tlie Vice Presidents shall ex 
oMdo be membere of the Counci]. 



Article II. 
There shall be seven Couosellois, exclusive of the President 
and Vice Presidents ; any four of the whole number shall consti- 
tute a quorum. It shall be the duty of tlie Counsellors to direct 
(he Corresponding Secretaries in die performance of their duty ; 
to present to the Society for their acceptance, each regulations 
and by-laws as Irom time to time shall be thought expedient ; to 
receive donations, and witli the Presidcul to purchase, sell or 
lease, for the benefit of the Society, real or personal estate ; to 
draw orders on the Treasury for uecessarj- monies; and in gene- 
ral to manage the prudentials of ihe Society. It shall t>e the du- 
ty of the Coun^, to eaqiure concerning the characters of peiioni 
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living out of the Commonwealth, proper to be elected bonour*" 
gij members ; particularly in Spanish America* 

Articlr III. 
There shall be one Recording Secretary ; and one assistant 
Recording Secretary; and two Corresponding Secretaries, 
The Recording Secretary shall be the Keeper of the Seal of the 
Society, It shall be his duty to attend all meetings of the Soci- 
ety and Council, and to make and keep records of all their pro- 
ceedings ; and shall keep on file all literary papers belonging to 
the Society under the directiop pf the Council. It shall be the 
duty of the Corresponding Secretaries to receive and ri^ad all 
communications made to tlie Society ; and to manage, under the 
direction of the Council, all the correspondence of the Society. 

Articlb IY. 
There shall be a Treasurer, who shall give such security as 
the President and Council shall require, for the iiaithful perform- 
pnce of his trust. It shall be his duty to receive and keep aU 
inonies and evidences of property belonging to the Sodiety ; to 
pay out to the order of the President and Council ; to keep a 
record of his receipts and payments, exhibit the same) and settle 
with a Committee which shall be annually aj^inted for this 
purpose ; and he shall put the money of the Society out to inter* 
est, under the direction of the Council. 

Al^TICLK V. 

There shall be a Librarian and Cabinet Keeper^ who shall 
give bonds to the satisfaction of the President and Council for the 
faithful performance of his trust. He shall receive, and have in 
Ids custody, all books, papei*s, productions of nature and works 
of art, the property of the Society. These he shall arrange in 
classes ahd register In a book, wHh a proper description ei eadi 
article, with the donor's name, wiien the same sKaU be « ]^nesent 
^o article shallever oq aity joocttskm Ite loftiiad «r talmiAroiQ 
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the MuBeum ; nor shall any book or other article be borrowed 
from the Library, except by a vole of the Council, and theu tlic 
loan of such article shall be recorded, aud a receipt given there- 
for by the borrower, engaging to return the same in four neeks, 
or pay a forfeiture, nuch as by a vote of tlie Council shall be af- 
fixed. 

Article YI. 
There shall annually be three meetings of t!ie Society, viz. — 
one in Boston on the twenty secoad day of December, and when 
the same shall fall on a Sabbath, then tlie day after ; one in Bos- 
ton on the fuBl Wednesday in June ; and one in Worcester on 
the Wednesday ne\t after the fourth Twesday of September, at 
such hours and places as shall be notified by the Secretary. At 
the annual merling ia BobIou in December, shall be choBen by 
ballot, all the ofKcere of the Society to serve duriug the follow^ 
ing }'Gar, and luitil others are choseu. At this meetiog a public 
oration shall be delivered by some person to be appomted by the 
' Council, [The last section of this larv is aUered. The Oration 
is to bt delivered anauallj/ on llu 23d of October.'] 

Article VII, 
At any meeting of the Socieiy, any member may propose a 
candidate for admission, by writing the name of the candidate, 
with his own name, in a book to be kept by the Recording Secre- 
tary lor that purpose; and at the nest meetinf such candidate 
may be balloted for, and on obtaining tivo thirds of the votes 
given ia, shall be constituted a member. 

ARTiCLm VIII. 
Each member shall annually pay into the hands of the Treas- 
urer, at the meeting in December, two dollars towards a hind ; 
and every person who shall neglect to pay ihe annual las, and 
shall eulTer himself to be in arrear for three annual taxes, after 
having been called upon by the Treasurer ia perswa, or fay writ- 



%tti i9rder, shall \» coQiid«Fed fts baving iMictled bit laierM in 

ike Sodetj and qq longer a oiemb^r. 

• - ■ • 

■ . > • ' 

, Article IX. 
All meetings, standing or special, shall be notified by the Re- 
cording Secretary; under the direction of the Prerideiit and 
Council, in one newspaper published in Boston, and one in Wor* 
cester, fourteen days preTious to tbe day of the meeting ; in 
which notificsttioiv the hour and place. of the meeting shall be 
designated. . , 

AeticliX* 
In case of the death, ret^nation, incapacity or removal out oif 
the State of either of the Secretaries, or the Treasurer, or li- 
brarian, the Council shall take diarge of the offidal books, pa- 
pen and effects belonging to the vacated office, giving receipts 
for tlie same, wfaidi bwAs, Sic. they may deliver to some per- 
ton, whom they may ' appoint to fill the office until the next 
meeting of the sodety, when there shall be a new choice. 



BY-LAWS. 

At a Meeting ^fAe Society tm the 23d of October y 
1813, at the Exchange Coffee Hmse in Boston, 
the Jbltatving By-Laws were reported and ac- 
ceptedy viz. 

I. THE ballots for the election of officers, and for the ad- 
mission of members, shajl foe collected by a committee chosen by 
aominatioo, who shall assort and count the votesi and make re- 
fioii to the prosidMl ofllcer, and be diall declare tbe resuM W 
the Society* -- 



III. Every new member ahaU be Dotilied of his eJeciloa by 
f I printed letter Big:ned by the Recording SecFClary. 

IV. The Secretary Bliall record, in a book for this purpose, 
the name of the memberE, and the times of their admissioa, 

v. All books and other articles beloDging to the Eocietyshall 
be appraised, and the price of each article shall be mentioaed in 
the catalo^e. 

YI. A correct copy of tlie catalogue (^ books and other w- 
ticles shall be made oiit by the librarian and cabinet keeper, or 
by a committee chosen by the society for this piirpoee, vliich 
copy shall be kept by the president for the time being. And, as 
■dditions are made to the libraiy and museum, they shall be en- 
tered on the catalogue and on the copy thereof. 

VII. Every deed to which the common seal of (he Society 
is affixed, shall be paesed and sealed iti Council, signed by the 
FreEident, and attested by the Secretary. 

VIII. There shall be a temporary place of deport in Bos- 
ton, aud in such other places as the Council shall hereaAer di- 
rect, for the convenieuce of those who may be disposed to prescnl 
to the Society any articles for its library or museum. Every ar- 
ticle so deposited, shall, as soon after as cu«umatances will per- 
mit, be forwarded to the library and mu»eum in Woreester. 

*#* In conftrrmili/ to this article, a tnnporary place of ileposil 
M promdctl in JBosrati, at No. 6, Marlborough Street; where 
aiu/ thing left for the society mill be received, and care/uUi/ at- 
tended to, by I. THOMAS, Juo. 



AT a Staied meeting of the Society holden in Boston at the Ex- 
change Coffee House, June 2, 1812. 
VOTED, that the 0th article of the laws be so far altered, ai 
that tbs Okatioh contemplated therein to be delivered on Ibc 
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22d of Decemberj JumuaUj, be delivered on the 23d daj of 
October^ the day on which America was dlKovered by Colvm- 



AT a meeting cf the Society^ at the Exchange Coffee House^ in 

Boston, October 23d, 1813. 

VOTED, that the 7tb article of the laws be so far altered, as 
that all nominatioQs for members, shall hereafter be submitted 
to a conmiittee of three, for their approbation ; and, if approved 
by said committee, the names of the candidates, with the names of 
the members who proposed said candidates, shall then be enter- 
ed in the book of nominations, and the candidates may be ballof- 
ted for at the next meeting of the Sodetj. 



LIST OF OFFICERS 

AND OTHER MEMBERS of tub 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 

OCTOBER 35, 1813. 

•.en are liolden in UoSton on th< 
mber.] 



OFFICERS for the presoU Year, 1813. 
PRESIDENT. 

ISAIAH THOMAS, Esq. of Worcester. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

WILLIAM D. PECK, Profes. University Camb. 
Dr. WILLIAM PAINE, Worcester. 

COUNSELLORS. 

Hon. TIMOTHY BIGELOW, Medford, 
Rev- Dr. AARON BANCROFT, Worcester, 
EDWARD BANGS, Esq. Ao. 

GEORGE GIBBS, Esq. BoBlon. 
REV. WILLIAM BENTLEY, Salem, 
Dr. REDFORD WEBSTER, Bostou, 
BENJAMIN RUSSELL, Esq. do. 

COHllESPONDING SECRETARIES. 

Rev. Dr. THADDEUS M. HARRIS, Dorchesler. 
Rev. WILLIAM JENKS, Profes. Bowdoin College. 

TREASURER. 

LEVI LIJn'COLN, Jun. Esq. Worcester. 

RECORDING SECRETARY. 

SAMUEL M. BURXSIDE, Esq. Worcester. 

ASSISTANT RECORDING SECRET AltV. 
EBENEZEB T. ANDREWS, Boston. 
LIBRARIAN.* 
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lOte of the Socielj', the thSTiAitr, &«. are to i 
t until a place of deposit is pruiiileil. 
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MEMBEBS. 

Hon. Levi Lincok), Worccister. 

Rev. J. T. Kirkland, D. D. L. L. D. Prerident of Harvard 

Uiiiver, Cambridge, 
Hon. Harrisou G. Otis, Boston, 
Hon. JNathaniel Paine, Worcester, 

Jonathan U. Lyman, Esq. ^Northampton, ^ 

Elijah H. MiHs, Esq. do. 

Elii-ha Hammond, E^q. Brookfield, 
Timothy Williams, Esq. Boston, 
John Lowell, Esq. do. 

Edmund Dwight, Esq. Springfield, 
Eleazer James, Esq* Barre, 
Hon. Josiah Q^uincy, of Q,ukioy, 
William S. Shaw, Esq. Boston, 
Hon. Francis Blake, Woycesler* 
Waiiam Wells, Boston, 
Thomas Walcutt, do. . 

Isaiah Thomas, jun. do. 
Dr. David Hunt, Northampton, 
Hon. Oliver Fiske, Woi^ester, 
Rev. Dr. Abiel Plolmes, Cambridge, 
Rev. Dr. Jedidiah Morse, Charlestoiirn, 
Rev. Samuel Cary, Boston, 

Rev. Dr. febenezer Fitch, Preipdent yiTiHiams Coflege, 
Noah Webster, Esq. Amherst, 
Hon. James Winthrop, Cambridge, 
Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq, Boston j 
Samuel J. Prescott, Esq. do. 
Hon. John Wheelock, Lt L. D, President Dartmouth Col* 

lege, Hanover, N. H, ■ 

Hon, David Ramsay, Charleston, Soiitt^ ^Sttaliiia, - 
Dr- John Greene, Worcester, 
l^^rederick W. Fai|ie> Worcestei^plt^ in East Indie§, 
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Dr. James Hugh Mac Culloch^ Baltimore, Msu^lwftd, 

Rev. Timothy Alden, New York, 

Jacob Gourgas, Esq. Milton, 

William Sheldon, Esq. Jamaica, W. I. 

Sidney Willard, Prof. UnJverBity, Cambri^, ' 

Rev. Joseph Sumner, Shreil^sbory, 

Rev. J. L. Abbot, Boston, 

Kathaniel G. Snellin^, do« 

HoQ. Elias Hasket Derby, Charlestown, 

His Excellency William Jones, Governor Rhodeisland, 

William Goddard-^ Esq. Provideoce, R.h 

William Wilkinson, Esq. do. R. I. 

JNTaihauiel Maccarty, Esq. Worcester, 

Rev. Dr. Joseph layman, Hatfield, 

Rev. Samuel Willard, Deerfield, 

Lewis Strong, Esq. Northampton, , 

Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, L. L. D. President Yale College, 

Connecticut, 
Benjamin Sillimaa, Prof. Yale College, Connecticut, 
Rev. Dr. Jesse Appleton, President Bowdoin College, 
Simon Elliot, Esq. Newtown, 
Aaron Davis, Esq. Rovbury, 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, New York, 
Hon. Theophilus Parsons, L. L. D. Chief Justice, Boston, 
Hon. William Winthrop, Esq. Cambridge, 
Roswell ShirtlifT, Prof. Dartmouth Col. N. H, 
Ebenezer Adams, Esq. Prof. Dart Col. N. H. 
Thomas L. Halsey, Esq. Providence, R. I. 
Dr. Pardon Bowen, Providence, R. I. 
Nicholas Brown, Esq. Providence, R. I. 
Samuel Bridgham, Esq. Providence, R. I. 
Thomas L. Halsey, jun. Esq. Providence, R. I. 
John Lathrop, juiu Esq. Boston, 
Isaac Goodwio, Esq. Stediog, 
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Rev. William J^asb, West Boylston, 
Hod. Dwight Foster, Esq. Brookfield, 
Josiah Bartlett, Esq. Charlestown, 
Hod. Elijah Brigham, Westborough, 
Thomas W. Ward, Esq. Shrewsbury, 
Abijah Bigelow, Esq. Leominster, 
Abraham Biglow, Esq. Cambridge, 
Rey. FraDcis BrowD, North Yarmouth. 



[Those names to whieh no sttte is affixed, are of Massachusetts. 3 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, Continued. 

[Elected aince October y 1813. Arranged jtlfihabetically.'J 

Hon. John Adams, L. L* D. late Presidentof the United States, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Hon. John Quincy Adams, L. L- D. Minister to the Court of 
Russia ; Quincy, Mass. 

Rev. William Allen, Pittsfield, Mass. 

J^Tathaniel Adams, Esq. Portsmouth, Newhampshire. 

Profes. Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D. Philadelphia, Penn. 

William Barton, E$q% Philadelphia, Penn. 

Loammi Baldwin, Esq. Cambridge, Mass* 

Hon. William Baylies, Bridge water. 

Hon. Egbert Benson, I-i. li. D. Newyork. i 

William Bigelow, M. A. Boston, Mass. 

John G. Bogent, Esq. Russian Consul, Newyork. 

General Joseph Bloomfield, Newjerser. 

William Bond, Dorchester, Mass* 

Hon. Jabez Bowen, L. L. D. Providence, R. I. 

Hon. Elias Boudinot, L. L. D, Burfington, Newjerscy. 

John Leeds Bozman, Esq* Maryland* 

Oliver Bray, Esq. Portland, Maine. 

Rev. Jotlathan Burr, Sandwich, Mass. 

Hon. '^-hristcpher Grant ChampUn, Newport, R, I. 

Rev. John Chester, Hudson, Newyork. 

Dr. Abraham Clark, Itewark, Newjersey. 

Hon. De Witt Clinton, L. L. D. Newyork. * 

Hon. David Cobb, Goldsborough, Maine. 

Rossitter Cotton, Esq. Plymouth, Mass. 

Rev* Charles Coffin, D. D. Tennessee. 

Hon. William Cranch, Chief Justice Columbia District, Wasli* 
ington. 

Rev. Manassah Cutler, L. L.D. Hamilton, I^Iass. 

Hon. Thomas Dawes, Boston, Mass. 

Silas Dinsmore, Esq. Agent of the United States, to the Choc- 
taw Nation. 

Hon. William Ellery, Newport, Rhod^Island. 

J*rofes. John Farrar, University of Cambridge, ^ss. 
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Moses FlskC) Esq. Tennessee. 

Hon. Nathaniel Freeman, Sandwich, Mass. 

Robert Fulton, Esq.Newyork. 

Henry Ghan, Esq. Swedish Consul, Newyork. 

Ebenezer Gay, Esq. Hingham, Mass. 

His Excellency John Taylor Gilman, Governour of Ncwhampf- 
shire, Exeter. 

Hon. Christopher Gore, L. L« D. Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Ashbel Greene, D. D. President College Trenton, New- 
Jersey, 

Rev. William Harris, D. D. President Columbia College, N. Y. 
Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, Northcarolina, Agent to the Upper 

Creek Nation. 
Hon.. James Ilillhouse, Newhaven, Connecticut. 
Dr. Gad Hitchcock, Scituate, Mass. 
Hon. Dcvid Humphreys, L. L, D. Humphreysville, Conn. 
Hon. John Jay, L. L^ D. Newyork. 
Peter Augustus Jay, Esq. Newyork. 
Hon. Thomas Jeffei^son, L. L. D. late President. of the Unitetl 

States, Virginia. 
Samuel Jennison, Jun. Worcester, Mass. 
Hon. John Coffin Jones, Boston, Mass. 
Hon. James Kent, L. L. D. Chief Justice, Albany, Newyork, 
Hon. Rufus Kinp;, L. L. D. Jamaica, Longisland, Ncwycrk. 
Samuel L. Knapp, Esq. Newburyport, Mass. 
Rev. John Lathrop, D. D. Boston, Massl 
Nathaniel Lord, 3d Esq. Ipswich, Mass. 
Tobias Lear, Esq. Virginia. 

Hon. Judge Brockholst Livingston, L. L. D. Newyork. 
Rev. Dr. John Mitchill Mason, Profes. Columbia College, N. Y% 
Hon. John Marshall, L. L. D. Chief Justice U. S. Virginia. 
Hugh M'Call, Esq. Georgia. 
John M'Kesson, Esq. N«wyork- 
Rev. Burgiss Mison, D. D. Burlington, Newjersey. ^ 
Hon. Samuel Latham Mitchill, Profes. Natural History, Univ. 

Newyork. 
Hon. Gouverneur Morris, Morrissina, Newyork. 
Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, D. D. Pennsylvania. 
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Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D, President Unicm College SkeAectj- 
ady, Newyork. 

Hon. Elijah Paine, L. L. D. Willlamstown, Vermont. 

Rev. Elijah Parrish, D, D. Byefield Mass. 

Hon. George Partridge, Duxbury, Mass. 

His Honour William Phillips, Lieut* Govemour, Mass. 

Hon. John Phillips, President Senate, Mass. 

Hon. Charles Cotesuvorth Pinckney, Charleston, S. C« 

Major General Thomas Pinckneyi Charleston^ S« C. 

John Pintardj Esq, Newyork. 

Samuel Wyllis Pomroy, Esq. Brighton, Mass. , 

Hon. John Reed, Yarmouth, Mass. 

Rev. James Richards, Newark, Newjersey. 

Hon. Edwarid H. Robbins, Miltoni Mass. 

Richard Rush, Esq. Attorney General U. S. Washington, 

Hon. Win throp Sargent, late Gov. Missi« Ter* Natches. 

Eppes Sargent, Esq. Brntox, Mass. 

Samuel Savage, M. D. Barnstable, Mass. 

Rev. Daniel Clark Saund^rsy B.D. President Vermont Uni« 
versity, Burlington. . 

David Scudder, Esq. 3ams^le> Mass. 

Janles Seavel*, E&q. Kingston, Mass. 

Hon. Samuel Sewall, L. L. D, Chief Justice Supreme Judicial 
Court Massachusetts, Marblehead. 

His E:(cellency John Cotton, Smith, Gov. Connect. Farmington. 

Rev. Isaac Smith, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Jeremiah Smith, L. L. D. Judge Su. Court, N. H. Exeter. 

His Excellency Caleb Strong, I^. L. D. Governour Massachu- 
setts, Northampton. 

Hon. Joseph Story, Judge Supreme Court U. S. Salem, Mass. 

William Stedman, Esq. Worcester, Mass. 

Horatio Gates Spafford, M. A. Albany, Newyork. 

Daniel Stanniford, A. M. Boston, Mass. 

Nathaniel Spooner, Esq. Plymouth, Mass, 

Charles P. Sumner, Esq. Boston, Mass. 

Peter O. Thatcher, Esq. Boston, Mass. 

Dr. James Thatcher, Plymouth, Mass, 

Caleb Thaxter, Esq^ Hingham, Mass. 
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ilon. Joshua Thomas, Jfudge Probate, Plymouth ,MaB^. 

lion. Charles Thompson, L. L. D. Philadelphia. 

Dr. Abraham R. Thompson, Charlestown, Mass« 

Nicholas Tillinghast, Esq. Taunton, Mass. 

His Excellency Daniel D. Tompkins, Gov. Newyork. 

Hon. William Tudor, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Dudley A. Tyng, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. Stephen Vah Rensselaer, Albany, Newyork. 

Benjamin Vaughati, Esq. Portland, Maine. 

Hon. Bushrod Washington, Judge Supreme Court of the U. S. 

Mount Vernon, Virginia. 
Dr. James T. B. Watt, Island Of Jamaica. 
Hon. Benjamin West, Charlestown, Newhampshire. 
Hon. Kilborn Whitman, Pembroke, Mass. 
Dr. Jonas Whitman, Barnstable, l^lass. 
Isaac Winslow Whitman, Esq. Brewster, Mass. 
Hon. Hugh Williamson, L. L. D. Newyork. 
Hon. Oliver Wolcott, L. L. D. Newyork. 
John Winslow, Esq. Hanover, Mass. 
Dr. Isaac Winslow, Mansfield, Mass^ 

At a stated meeting' of the American Antiquarian Society, hoid^ 
en at the Mx change Coffee House in Boston^ June 1, 1814, 

On motion of Samuel J. Prescott, Esq. 
VOTED, unanimously, that the Eighth Article of the I^ws 
of this Society be amended, and stand as follows, viz* 

Article VIII. 
!lE!ach member, residing within this Commonwealth^ shall an* 
Bually pay to the Treasurer of said Society, at the meeting in 
October^ two dollars, towards a fund fsr the necessary contingent 
expenses of the Society ; and any such member, who shall neg- 
lect to pay said annual tax, and shall suffer himself to be in ar- 
rear for three annual taxeF, after having been called upon by the 
Treasurer in perjyjn, or by written order, shall be considered as 
having abdicated his interest in the Society, and no longer a 

member. 

A- true Copy from the Records, 

Attest, SAMUEL M. BURJiSIDE, Rec. Scc'y. 



JNICATION" 

PSOU THE 

PRESIDENT 

OF TBK 

AMEItlCAN 

ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 

To tHB 

MEMBERS, 

QtTQtEB 34rA, ISU. 

T0CITHI8 WITH 

THE LAWS OF THE SOCIETY, AS REVISED. 



FKISTKB IV WllUAM UAinilKA. 



M the Annual Mcctmg of tht jlMBKUnif jturiQaAKiAK So- 
tmrr, at ihe Exchange Coffickouie in Boalon, en JMirt- 
dcy, the 2il/i day of October,* 

V'HTED, That tbe Communication made lo ibe So- 
ciety ihis day, by 't£c Pfesidenl, be printed, and that a 
Ciipy be sent to each Member. 

• Tlie Jjd'dit a( Odober. t^e d/f en wMrh C^a-li^i tin diuDitiad ABeriu. Ii 



AT a inretinR of the Rociely on the 24th of October, 
1814, fi Committee was chosen to revise the laws ; and, also, 
a Committee of XVuya and Means for erecting a suitable odi« 
lice ibr the Libnu7, Mtiiouni &c. ofthe Socie^. 



COMMUSflCATIOy. 



ClHTLEMBN, 



AS our Society comes together periodically, 
and continues aiiy meeting but ibr a short time, wc 
have not leisure either to project or to mature many 
plans for tlie promotion of the designs of the insti- 
tution. 

In consequence of the relation in which I now 
stand with tlie Society, until some further provision 
shall be made for regular meetings of the Standing 
Council, and their powers and duties are extended, 
I have deemed it not inconsistent with official du- 
ties, to take into consideration the general state and 
aflaira of the Institution ; to receive the suggestions 
of any of its iil£mbers for its benefit ; and to pre- 
sent them, under existing circumstances, to you, 
tlmt such notice may be taken of them as shall 
appear to be expedient. 

Our Society is in its infancy, but it has a legal 
existence, and by proper exertions will become 
useful to our country. Similar institutions in Eu- 
rope, wJiich now rank high in publicb estimation, 
for many years after dieir formation, were not of 
more consequence to the countries wherein they 
were estabUsIied, tlian tiie American Antiquarian 
Society is, at this time, to the United States". 



The Books oii our Catalogue will not bear com- 
parison with those of the long established Libraries 
of Antiquaries in Europe. We have only a few 
volumes of very ancient typography.* Our small 
Library consists, principally, of Books of the 16lh, 
17th and ISlh centuries; but many of them arp 
valuable, particularly those by American authors, 
inasmuch as they assist us in the discovery of the 
then state of literature, and of religion, in our 
country. Time will make tliose which are modem, 
more precious — they will become antique. We 
have in our collection, files of the first newspapers 
printed in British North America, which are prob- 
ably the earliest that were published in this western 
world. We have, also, some of the first periodical 
works whicli appeared in Europe. -i^^ 

You will, Gentlemen, see by the records, tha^^H 
during the past year, the Librajy has considerably 
increased ; and that, within this period, many arti- 
cles have been presented for the Cabinet. Our 
Library now consists of nearly three thou: 
volumes-t 

When we consider, that tlie vast Libraries, and 
the splendid Museums, possessed by similar insti- 
tutions on the elder continent, had an origin as 
humble as ours, we may with confidence indulge 
the hope, that when this institution shall have ar- 
• These are of the 15th cemiiry. 

■• Since this Comtnunication was made, about 000 volumes, be- 
ing the remains of ihe Library, formerly belonging to On. In- ' 
crease and Cotion Mather, Ihe must ancient in Maisachuseltif.jl 
nol in the United Stales, have been presented lo the Society. 
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rived at the respectable age which tliose now bear, 
its means for extensive usefulness will not be ex- 
ceeded by any of the like kind in any section of the 
globe- But, 

A Society cannot become extensively useful, 
unless the objects for which it is instituted, are 
pursued with some degree of energj'. It will not 
be expected that we should individually devote a 
very considerable part of our time to the affairs of 
this institution ; yet, without injury to himself, 
every member may do something for its benefit. 
There are various ways by which we may contrib- 
ute to its prosperity ; — some may bestow a litde 
personal attention to the management of its local 
concerns ; — others may devise projects, by which 
its interest and its usefulness may be essentially 
promoted ; — and otliers collect, as convenience and 
opportunity permit, articles for its Cabinet, and do- 
nations of books, files of newspapers or other peri- 
odical works, maps, charts, manuscripts, and vari- 
ous articles proper for the institution. If each 
member would, at his leisure, collect and send, at 
least annually, something worth preserving to the 
Library or Museum, although the value of the gift 
be small, the stock of books and of articles in our 
Cabinet, would, in a few years, appear highly wor- 
ihy of the inspection of the most profound .'Vntiquary 
of this or any other country. 

At this day, there are numberless old books, 
newspapers and magazines, and many relicksof an- 
tiquity, crowded together in garrets and store houses, 



of no use to any one, and hastening to dcstniclion 
by means of the weather and vermin ; but, if Ihey 
wLre deposited with this Society, many articles 
might be selected from them, wortiiy of prescrvar 
tion, and interesting to posterity. 

It would seem, at first view, a well fovinded ob- 
servation, that by printing, and its multiplicity of 
copies, society was forever relieved from all danger 
of the total loss of any work wliich has been ihrough 
the press ; experience, however, teaches, that of 
thousands of editions of printed books, not a copy 
of them is now to be found ; and if, of others, there 
may remain here and there a cojiy among rubbish, 
they are of no use, for no one knows where to 
search for them. 

Some method should be adopted to procure, and 
deposit in die Librarj-, the publications wliich from 
time to time issue fi'om the press. This can be 
effected, in a great measure, if each member will 
enjoin on himself, amiually, to present to the Soci- 
ety one or more volumes. ^i^m 

Thousands of newspapers, and other perio(fio^^ 
works, are destroyed after they have had the usual 
reading. Instead of permitting this destruction, if 
the members would direct these publications, after 
having been perused in their families, to be careful- 
ly laid aside ; and, if such members, once in six 
months, or yearly, would send them to the Society's 
Librarj', or places of temporary deposit, it would 
afford a suf&cient supply of this necessary article fotr 
preservation. 
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There are but few who do not wish their labours 
to be known to posterity. Every author, eveiy 
printer or publisher of a book, or publick journal, 
by sending a copy (tf each of the works they WTitc, 
print or publish, to the I^ibrary of this Society, may 
have their works reconled, and de|iosiled in the best 
place possible for security and preservation ; and, 
this not being a circulating hbraiy, they will reniaiu 
ir centuries subject to the inspection of historians 
scientifick men, and be a source of high gruti- 
ition to Antiquaries of succeeding ages. 
I5t has been remaikcd, and I believe correctl^', 
it well informed printers and the best painters, in 
countries, receive more pleasure in viewing and 
ining the labours of those of their professions 
to have preceded them, than is common to those 
who practise other arts ; ajid, we all know diat au- 
diors who u rite on any particular suljject, \vhich lias 
already been before the publick, are always desij-ous 
icertaining how it has been treated by those 
iiave previously taken it into consideration. — 
all such, the Library of this Society ivill, uu- 
■btedly, ere long, afford much gnitification, 
leveral .tilings have been suggested to me by- 
ibcrs of this Society, tending to its intcrest.-r-> 
it me to mention some of ihtni. 

|1. Thiit we rhay make the institution better 
nport with the name it bears — " Amerjcan An- 
itarian Society" — and more readily eflcct the 
iatended, it nill be expedient to luvc a 




b number of respectable and useful tnembcts 

In all tlte principal cities and tovrns in the United 
States, and some in the iiiteriour of every state. 

2. That it may be advisable to alter the laws so 
far as to have an additional number of Counsellors, 
not exceeding thirty — of these, to elect annually as 
many as may be thought requishe, and to add oth- 
ers when it shall appear necessary — to choose five 
Irom Boston or its vicinky, as a Subcouncil, three 
to form a quorum — also five in the vicinity of the 
I^ibrary and Cabinet, as a Subcouncil, three of 
whom to form a quorum — both of which Subcoun- 
cils to meet mondily, or oftener, one in Boston, the 
otlier in Worcester, to consult on measures for the 
benefit of the institution, and that each Subcouncil 
should make report of tlieir doings to the General 
Council, to be hoklen at regular times and places, 
and also on each day of the stated meetings of the 
Society ; — tlie t^vo Subcouncils, with such other 
Counsellors as may meet with them, to form the 
General Council, four of whom to constitirle a quo- 
rum for transacting the business assigned to them in 
Art. 2, of the laws ;^-one Counsellor to be appoint- 
ed for tlie coimty of Plymoutli [which was the first 
Newengland colony] and one in each of the states 
wherein there shall reside not less than ten mem- 
bers ; each of these Counsellors to receive commu* 
nications from the members in the state in which 
he resides, or from those of another state wherein 
no Counsellor may Iiave been appointed, and for- 
ivard them to the President, or to either of the Cor« 



responding or Recording Secretaries, -lo be laid be- 
fore the General Council at iheir then next meeting. 
The Counsellors chosen for other states than Mas- 
sachusetts, to advise by letter, or otherwise, on any 
matters for the benefit of the institution, especially 
such as respect the members, fttc. in the states 
wherein such Counsellors reside. The Counsellors 
of every state to have a seat, and to vote at the 
meetings of die General Council. 

3. To appoint some member in every capital or 
chief town in the United States, and in other parts 
of the continent, and wherever it may be thought 
by the Council to be necessary, to receive articles 
presented to the Society, or purchased for tlicm. 
and to take the charge of them until they can be 
forwarded to the Library or Cabinet. 

4. To have more frequent stated meetings of the 
Society, by which means many tilings may be sug- 
gested and receive deliberation, and plans adopted 
that may essentially benefit the institution. It has 
been already observed, that when the members of 
a Society meet but seldom, and only for a few hours, 
but little business can be done, and they are thus 
rendered more indifierent to the concerns of the In- 
stitution than diey otherwise would be ; the Society 
thereby becomes inactive, and of course of less ini- 
portance to the community. The stated meetings 
of the Antiquarian Society in England are weekly. 
Some of the most celebrated literary clubs of En- 
gland, France and Germany, usually held their meet- 
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ings WMkljr, and some oftencr. Several of thcnq 
have been highly beneficial to the world. The greai^l 
Locke, Newton, and other scicntifick luminaries,. f 
were merobcrs of such clubs. It was in them thejJJ 
caught ideas which led to an explanation of thosol 
mysteries in science which till then had not been I 
comprehended by the mind of man. 

5. I am requested, also, to suggest, for youfJ 
consideration, Uie expedience of admitting as mem. 
bers of tliis Society, some gentlemen who reside iri 1 
various parts of Europe, the Eastindies and China.' 
And, should it not be one of our first endeavours to ' 
extend membership to gentlemen of distinguished 
characters in Spanish and Portuguese America, 
particularly in the dominions of the former, whercj 
it is believed, many valuable Antiquities of thi» j 
continent may be procured ? — Time and inquiryi ' 
will undoubtedly furnish us with the names of suiu 
able persons. If our Secretaries should be request- 
rd, when opportunity permits, to open a correspon- 
dence with Societies similar to our own, in Europe, 
we may thereby obtain such information on this 
subject as will be satisfactory. 

Every measure that can be adopted to make the 
Society appear respectable as a National Institution, 
must be dcfiirable. Cannot a sanction in some way 
be given to it by the National Legislature ? Per. 
haps, by a petition to the National Government, it 
would permit newspapers, and other [leriodical 
works, to be sent to the Society in the mails, free of 
postage ; and, it may rcsohe to send the La«'s, &.c. 



f the United States, to be deposited and presci-vcj 

1 our Library.* 

, As our principal objects are to COLLECT and 
PRESERVE — that whicli demands our first iittcn- 
nion, and on which the prosperity, if not the exist- 

aice of this institution depends, is to provide means 
for, and to erect a suitable edifice for deposits. At 
1 late meeting, we voted to choose a Committee of 
^ays and Means to effect riiese purposes. As 
much depends on the choice of this Committee, it 
has been deferred till this tirae.f 

The location of a spot for a Library and Cabinet 
cannot be of so much consequence as their safety. 
An inland situation, experience convinces us, is 
more secure tlian a town accessible by sea ; and, in 
a small to\vn they will not be so much exposed to 
destruction by fire as they would be in a large one. 
Many valuable Libraries liave been destroyed by 
fire in large cities ; and many, so placed, are at this 
time greatly exposed to the like fatality ! The phi- 
losopher and tlie historian, or any to whoni the Li- 
brary and Cabinet of this Society may be useful, 
will not greatly regret the distance which separates 

■ Since tliis Gommunicatian was made, (h= National Govern- 
ment has ordered its Laws, &c. to be sent to the Society ; and the 
Legislature of Massachusetts have directed Ilie Secretary of the 
State lo furnish the Institution nith two copies of all their laws 
and other publications, which they now have, or may hereafter 
have. It is hoped the Society »tll experience like indulgence 
from the Legislatures of the other States. 

■J- A Committee of Ways and Means was chosen at this meeting, 
Bi follows;— WiLLijMit Pmne, M. D, Samqsi. J. Prescott, 
Esi;. Benjamim Russell, Esq. Rev. William Bentlet, 
Hon. EnwARD Bai«gs, together with such others as lhePre;ident 
and Council shall appoint. 




them from Ae objects of their pursuit, if they call 
but eventua]]^ obtain in one place, what, otherwise, 
ttiey would tuve to seek in many. 

I cannot presume, that I have stated the best 
metliods to be adopted for making this Society what 
we all wish it to be ; but, from a variety of sugges- 
tions for the benefit of the institution, some may b6 
matured so as to be productive of usefulness. 

I have the fionour to be, 

The Society's faithful Servant, 

ISAIAH THOMAS. 
Boston, October 24, 1814. 
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.4^ a stated meeting of the American Antiquarian Societ/i 
holdcn at the Axchange CoffcehouBC in Boatoriy June 1, 1814| 

On motion of Samuel J. Prescott, Esq. 

VOTED, unanimously, that the Eighth Article of the Law^ 
of this Society be amended, and stand as follows^ viz. 

Article VIII. 

Each member, residing' within this Commonwealthj ahall an- 
nually pay to the Treasurer of said Society, at the meeting in 
October y two dollars, towards a fund for the necessary contt?^ 
gent exfienses of the Society ; and any such memberi who 
shall neglect to pay said annual tax, and shall suffer himself to 
be in arrear for three annual tases, after having been called 
upon by the Treasurer in person, or by written order^ shall 
be considered as having abdicated his interest in the Socic^. 
and no longer a member, 

A true Copy from the records, 

jittest, SAMUEL M. BURNSIDE, Rec. Sec'r^^ 



ARTICLES 

PRESENTED 

TO THE SOCIETY. 

/ 

BOOKS. 

Soon after the Society became organized, the 
President presented to the institution his Libraryt 

valued at Four Thousand Dollars. 
Since October^ 1813^ BOOKS have been presented by the personfp 

wfuue names are hereafter mentioned^ viz* 
William Wilkinson, Esq, of Providence, IS : 09 

C. p. Sumner, Esq. of Boston, 1 : 50 

Rev. Timothy Alden, of Newyork, 1 : 5a 

Hon. William Stedman, Esq. Worcester, 10 : 00 

William Paine, ^. D. do. 6 : 00 

Edward Bangs, Esq. do. 11 : 13 

Nathaniel Maccarty, Esq. do. 18 : 48 

Rev. Dr. Aaron Bancroft, do. S-.W 

IsaiahThomaSiJun. Boston, 5:98 

James Wilson, Esq. Worcester, 3 ; 60 

Rev. Dr. Jedediah Morse, Charlestown, Mass. his Ap- 
peal, 1 . 25 
Miss Hannah Adams, of Boston, her remarks on the Ap- 
peal, : 50 
Rev. J. L. Abbot, late offeoston, a Bible, in Latin, small 
4to printed in Venice, 1487, and Hadriani Florcntii 
de Trajecfo &c. printed in Paris. 152T, 34 : 00 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Sumner, of Shrewsbury, 6 : 00 
Mr. George Grafton, of Worcester, ; 50 
Mrs. Hannah Crocker, of Boston, part of the remains of 
the ancient Library, formerly belonging to the 
Rev. Drs. Increase, Cotton aid Samr.e! Mather, 
(all deceased) value 300 : 00 
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The President, ihe readae of the remaini of the ancient 
Library, formerly betonKing to the Rev. Drs- 1. C< 
and S. Mather ; and a large number of other Books 
ancient and modern, value 
Rev. Joseph M'Kean, of Cambridge, hia two fait Mr- 
Rev. William Jenks, of Bath, his Eulogy on the death of 

the Hon- Mr. Bowdoio. 
ttjey. Professor Chamberlain, Vermont University, his 
tract on the Iroquois Language, in English and In- 

Hon. Josiah Bartlett, of Charlestown, Mau. his Medi- 
cal Tracts. 

Samuel J. Pres[:oII, Esq. of Boston, C^aloguc of the Fra- 
ternity of phi BETA KAPPA. 

John Lathrop, Jun. Esq, of Boston, his Speech of Ca- 
nonicus, Sic. a Poem, printed in Calcutta. 

Mn. Elizabeth Bliss, of Providence, two vidumn of Al. 
inanacks,tromI6n to 1155. 



NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 

Since October, 1813. 

Massachusetts Spy, weekly, presented by I. T, of WorcestirL 

Massachusetts Centinel, semiweekly, Benjamin Russell, Esq. 

independent Chronicle, do. Messrs. Adams and Rhoades. 

Rhode Island American, do, Messrs. Mitler, Goddard &Mann. 
Providence Gazette, weekly, late John Carter, Esif. 

National .^gis, do. Mr. Henry Rogers; 

fbrt Folio, monthly, F. T, of Worcestcf. 

Polyanthos, do- do, 

MANUSCRIPTS, 

SineeO«. 18 13. 

Dr. Willdnson's Sermons, or Exposition of the Revelation of St^ 
John. In Eleven large 4ta Volumes, purchased in London, bf' 
Dr. Increase Mather, in 1691, cost at that time £"10 sterling. 

Presented by Mrs. Hannah Crocker, 

Upwards of 9O0 single sermons, written by the late Drs. Mather. 
Several smallvolumes, being notes of Sermons, in the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century ; Diaries of Drs. In- 
crease and Cotton Mather t two Treatisei i-especting the Pope^ 
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lulhority, and Mass ; written in Fayal, in 1684. And several otH- 

«■ MS, books written about that time, with a number of OHk- 

inal Letters, written in the last century, to the Mathers, by Drj 

Watts, and other ministers in England and elsewhere ; 

Mrs Hannah Crocker. 
Headsof Sermons, taken at a Church in Bostorv, IGBO. 

Isaiah Thomas Andrews, 
Three Letters from a person calling herself the Princess Brolens- 

burg. Hon. William Stedraan. 

Ancient Grant of Nantucket by the Governour of Newyork, written 

at the time of the Grant. Dr. Samuel Adami. 

Voyage to Greenland in 1613, written at that time, with drawings, 

folio. Mr. John Howland, of Providence, 

Compilation of Historical Tracts, in British America, written above 

100 years ago. Hon. Thomas Jefferson, of Monlicello. 

Dr. Trumbull's MS. of his History of Conn. Rev, Dr. J. Morse. 
A sermon on the affairs of the country, and a Letter, both written 

in ITBO. Dr. Samuel Adams. 

System of Theology, by Mr. Richardson, written in IGIS, folio, 

I. Thomas, Esq. of Worcester. 
An Orderly Book, of one of the Mass. Regiments, in 1783. 

Benjamin Russell, Esq. 
System of Physicks : written by Rev. Charles Morton, of Charies- 

town. Mass. 1686,— Account of a Mermaid I said to be seen be. 

tween Milford, and Branford in Conn. Feb. 22, 1716, by three 

»raen who certify theaccount- — Curiosa Americana, 50 pages small 
-Ito i together with several other MS. books, written in the ITlh and 
the beginning of the 18ih century j and a number of original Let- 
ters from gentlemen in England to persons of distinction in Amer.. 
ica, written about these periods. L Thomas, Esq. of Worcester. 
Original Copy of an Almanack, for 1792, in the hand writing of the 
Author, a negro man, in Maryland, by the name of Banniker. 
William Goddard, Esij. Piovidence, 
Two Deeds, written on parchment, and another MS. all writlen in 
1G83. Miss Rebecca Cilef, of Boston. 

COINS, MF.DALS, asb PAPER MONliY, 
Since October, 1813. 
MPieces of Silver Coin, and lofC:oppcr. Rev. Dr. J. Morse. 
3 Pieces of American gold ; i3 pieces of Silver and ^■i of Copper, ot 
various European nations. I. Thomas, Esq. Worcester. 
1 Silver Coin of Qiieen Anne, 1T08, Stephen Codman, Ui^. 
3 Silver, and 47 Copper Coins, of Europe, &c. 
Laic Rev.J.L, Abbot, of Bustjij 

D 
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S SilTcr ; and SO Copper Coins. Isaiah Thonat, Jua. 

60 Silver i and 500 Copper CoinSi European^ &c. 5 of them of An* 

cient Rome; and S Massachusetts bills of credit of 1727. 

Dr. John Green, of Worcester. 
Several eld Continental Billsj (revolutionary paper money.) 

Mrs. Mary Thomasj of Worcester. 

VARIOUS ARTICLES, 

Since Oct. 1813. 
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A well engraved Print of Christoval Colon, [Columbus] copied froin 
an original Picture, preserved in his family ; in a handsome gilt 
fome, 14i by lOJ inches. Thomas L. Halsey , Esq. of Providence^ 

A whole length well engraved Likeness of Columbus, representing 
his landing on the shore of the New World, on his first discovery 
of it, October It, O. S. 1492. In a handsome gilt frame, 50 by 
93. inches. Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, of Boston* 

Portrait of the late Charles Paxton, Esq. Painted by Copeley. 

By a Lady* 
A Silver Trinket for a Lady, supposed to be 'made 700 years ago,^ 
and a number of Maps, and Plans of European cities. 

I. T. Worcester. 
Arms of the Mather family in a small frame ; and part of the tobac- 
co box used by Sir Walter Raleigh, and given by him to Gov. 
Phipps. Mrs. Hannah Crocker* 

Chinese Pass for the ship John Jay, from Canton to Providence 

Late John Carter, Esq. ofProvidmce. 
Two small pieces of Palm I-eaf, on which are written with a stylus^ 
several lines in the Malayan language. WmGoddard, Esq. Prev. 
A Highland Dagger, used in the rebellion in Scotland, in 1745. witl\ 
some account of it. Mr. Nathaniel R. Pope, of Boston* 

Half of an Indian Stone Bowl. Hon. Edward Bangs of vVorcester. 
Several Indian Utensils, dug up near the Long Pond in Worcester. 

Dr. John Green, of Worcester. 

Indian Utensils; an axe, hatchet, &c. Rev. Dr. E. Parish, B) field. 

An Elegant portable Trunk, for the deposit of the Treasurer's books 

and papers. I.Thomas, Jun. of Boston. 

A four feet map of the River St, John. 

Thomas Williams, Esq. of Roxbury. 
Abstract of ifee Bill of Mortality for the town of Boston, for 181S. 

N Grecnough, Esq. of Boston. 
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*•* Articles iintended to be presented to the Libraxy orMuseam of 
the American Antiquarian Society^ may be lodged at No. 6, Marl« 
borougn Street, Boston, where they will be received, carefully at- 
tended to, and forwarded to the Librarian and Cabinet Keeper* 
James Wilkinson, Esq. of Providei^ce, will also recf iy? articles 
presented to the Society. 



\'^ Magazines, Newspapers, Almanacks, or any Books published 
in the country, especially such as were early printed in] North an4 
South America, or in the Westindia Islands, will be very accept- 
able to the Society. 



•»• Wanted for the Society The Massachusetts Register, printed 
by J. 'Fleming, in Boston, for the years 1770, 1771, 177*, and 1773. 

(Q* Gentlemen residing in any part of the Con- 
tinent, or the islands adjacent, who may make, or 
may have made discoveries of any Antiquities of 
this Country, are respectfully requested to commu-j 
nicate accounts of them to the President, or to ei- 
ther of the Corresponding Secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society. 
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its fragi-ance round her, when she left, saysPurchas, 
a paradise of plenty and pleasure, in the family of 
her father, the Earl of Lincohi, and dared a wilder- 
ness of wants ; and, tliough supported by great for- 
titude, she was unable to resist their pressure, or 
surmount the difficulties she was surrounded with, 
and died at Salem, soon after her arrival. What 
feelings, what reflections, does this object tend to 
excite ! I could wish to retain all the sensations I 
now experience, and to treasure up, amidst these 
scenes, something of that melancholy feeling which 
enchants me ! Yes, I love to retire back to past 
ages. 

This is our third anniversary. It is unnecessa- 
ry — ^it would be superfluous — at this time, to give 
the origin, and recapitulate the objects of this Soci- 
ety. They were declared in the Preamble to the 
Act of Incorporation ; they have been fully stated 
in the luminous Communication of our President, 
and clearly and ably detailed in the first and second 
Address delivered before you. This ground has 
been already gleaned, and I find it difficult to gath- 
er a straw for my sheaf. But with satisfaction I 
am able to congratulate you upon the general sue- 
cess of the Institution. Since our last meeting, we 
requested, and have obtained, from the Government 
of the United States, and from the Government of 
this Commonwealth, copies of their Journals and 
Publick Documents, which have been received by 
our President, for the use of the Society. Their 
ready compliance is peculiarly gratifying, and in- 
duces us to cherish the expectation that we ^haU 



be deemed worthy of their future patronage. We 
have likewise had many respectable names added 
to the column of our members ; many books to our 
Library, and articles to our Museum. The pres- 
ent state of the Institution may satisfy its members, 
that it is permanently established ; that it is des- 
tined to be useful, and will have the countenance 
of the genuine lovers of history and literature. 
The only check to the rapid success of the Society, 
is our poverty. We want a house, and a perma- 
nent fund for the support of our Librarian and Cab- 
inet Keeper. How to obtain that house and this 
fund, I know not. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, that the 
American Antiquarian Society is founded on the 
most liberal principles — ^is of no sect or party- 
has no local views— it embraces the continent. It 
solicits, and would gratefully receive, communica- 
tions from every part of the world, which have a 
tendency to elucidate the events of past ages, or ex- 
cite a spirit of research for information which would 
be conducive to the happiness of the present or 
subsequent age. It is to be wished, that every 
member of this Society would endeavour, by the 
most active exertions, to add something to the 
common stock of antiquarian literature; and may 
we, my respectable associates, never lose sight of 
the truly valuable purposes of our Institution. I 
wish, particularly, to urge the propriety, nay, the 
necessity, of procuring and preserving every antient 
manuscript and book of importance. And for this 
ceason«-Aat no one thing can so faithfully paint 



the state of society, as such documents ; fifflhc dia- 
lect and orthography of languages arc continually 
Suctuating. 

Having made these introductory remarks, you 
will have the goodness to indulge me in an address, 
difiusive, but not foreign to the objects of the 
Society. 

1 presume not to instruct, but I wish to remind 
you, in a summary manner, of the state of Europe at 
the discovery of America by Columbus ; to point 
out the pleasures and advantages which result from 
the study of history ; and notice the first European 
colony in New-England. 

It has been observed by the historians of the fi,f- 
teenth century, tliat, during that period, mankind 
made greater progress in exploring tlie state of the 
habitable world, than in all the ages whicli had then 
elapsed. At this time, the revival of letters, the 
reformation in religion, and the revolution in the 
modes of learning and pliilosophy, gave mankind a 
higher sense of their importance. In almost every 
part of Europe, efforts were then making for the 
establishment of civil and religious liberty. Cir- 
cumstances like these, taking place at that period, 
concurred to render the discovery of America an 
illustrious epoch in the history of the world. Dur- 
ing the last seven years of that centurj', a New 
World was discovered in the West. In the East, 
unknown seas and countries were found out, and a 
communication, long desired, but hitherto con- 
cealed, iras opened, by doubling the Cape of Good 



Hope between Eorope and India. In compansOn 
Avith events so wonderful and unexpected, all that 
had been before deemed great or splendid, faded 
and disappeared. This discovery a^vakened curi- 
osity, and enlarged the ideas and desires of men. 
Vast objects now presented themselves. The hu- 
man mind, excited and interested by the prospect, 
engaged with ardour in pursuit of them, and ex- 
erted its active powers in a new direction; the 
spirit of enterprize began to operate extensively, 
and many were ready to test the truth of a probable 
theory by the most dauntless experiments. 

By tlie universal consent of nations, this new 
quarter of the world has been called America. The 
bold pretensions of a fortunate impostor robbed 
CoLUMBUs of a distinction that belonged to him. 
The name of Amerigo has supplanted that of Co- 
lumbus. It is now too late to redress this act of 
injustice — it has received the sanction of Time. 

It is a very singular fact, that the three great Eu- 
ropean powers which formerly possessed almost all 
the New World, were indebted for the discovery 
of their American possessions to Italians ; — Spain 
to Columbus, a Genoese; France to Ve razz a no, 
ft Florentine ; England to the Cabots, Venetians. 
The Italians at that period, in point of maritime 
knowledge and extensive experience in navigation, 
were unquestionably very superiour to the rest of 
Europe. Of the descendants of Columbus and 
Verazzano I am ignorant; but the name of 
Cabot is still heard amongst us. To me, it was 
ever dearl and one of his descendants slUl exists, 



who has been as active in saving, as his ancestors 
were in discovering a country. 

The character of Columbus has been lianded 
down to us in a manner well calculated to arrest 
our attention, and excite our admiration. Few 
men have distinguished themselves by greater ar- 
dour and perseverance. Possessed of a vigorous 
mind, he was indefatigable in his pursuits. His 
life has frequently been written ; yet I have thought 
fhe following concise biographical notice of him 
not out of place. 

He is represented as grave, though courteous in 
his deportment, circumspect in his words and ac- 
tions, irreproachable in his morals, and exemplary 
in his attention to all the duties and functions of 
religion. He joined to the ardent temper and in- 
ventive genius of a projector, virtues of another 
species, which are rarely united with them. He 
possessed a thorough knowledge of mankind, an in- 
sinuating' address, a patient perseverance in execut- 
ing any plan, the most perfect government of his 
own passions, and a talent of acquiring ascendancy 
oyer other men. All these qualities, which formed 
him for command, were accompanied with that su- 
periour knowledge of his profession, which begets 
confidence in times of danger and difficulty. After 
much thought and great study, he matured his 
plan, which resulted from diligent .inquiry and pa- 
tient comparison ; and being well convinced of its 
practicability, his enthusiasm was not to be cooled 
by delay, or damped by disappointment. Any man 
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less ardour would have abandoned his plaii ; tor 
Riis discouragements were Various and repeated. 

But the brave and virtuous conquer difficulties 
by dariiig to oppose them ; and nature seems to 
have given him that elasticity tif mind which rises 
higher at the rebound; Twenty years was this 
great man employed in pfeparing fbr this vo)'age, 
which he completed in tliirty six days, without any 
extraordinary circumstance intervehing, excepting 
that the variation Of the magnetick needle was, to 

;ir great surprizc, noticed. Iri all probability, 
'C arc indebted, for the discovery of America at 
that period, to the firmness of Isabella; Qiieen of 
Spain, in the support of Columbxts. Whilst she 
lived, Columbus had a friend who was ever ready 
to throw her shield before him for hta protection, 
and which she was frequently obliged to do. On 
this illilstriods woman the Spanish historians delight 
to bestow the highest encomiums. They represent 
her no less eminent for virtue than wisdom ; and 
whether she is considered as a Queen, wife, or 
mother, she is still entitled to the highest praise. — 
It is painful to reflect on the subsequent misfor- 
tunes of CoLUMBtrs. His elevation to high rank, 
and the hereditary honours whieli he obtained from 
tiie court of Spain, excited cnVy, and created ene- 
ihies, which laid him in chains, and embittered 
the last moments of his life. — It is not rank, it is 
character alone, that interests posterity ; and the 
i<ame of Columbus will command the admiration 
of oQeaf and probably oudive the power of tlte king- 
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doiti that he aggrandized by his discoveries. Over 
his name oblivion will never throw her mantle.— 
Peace to his manes ! 

As there is no pursuit more delightful than the 
study of history, so there is no history so necessary 
and useful as that of our owti country, which may 
be accurately traced, from its first discovery to this 
day, and whatever relates to it may be ascertained 
by the most authentick documents. Not so the 
history of ancient nations, which is so much in- 
volved in faUe, that its study yields to the inquiring 
mind but little sati^action. Its pages are read, but 
read rather to gratify curiosity, than to gain in* 
struction^ Indeed, we meet with such extraordi- 
nary events in the annals of mankind, as miake us 
frequently doubt the most authendck history. In 
opposition to the above remark, I must except the^ 
history of the Jews. With respect to the writings 
of the Jews, Wakefield observes, that it is altc^;ether 
undeniable, and it is a truth of the utmost wci^t 
and magnitude, that our accumulated discoveries 
in science and philosophy, and all our progress in 
other parts of knowledge, have not enabled the wisest 
of the modems to excel the noble sentiments con* 
veyed in the didacticks and the decretional com- 
positions of the Old Testament-— compositions, 
many of which existed, without dispute, before the. 
earliest writings of heathen antiquity, and at a period, 
when even those illustrious instructers of mankind, 
the Greeks and the Romans, were barbarous and 
unknown. I confe'te, it would gratify me much, to 
be informed in what manner the contenuiers of the 
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Jews and of the Mosaick i^stem aocount for this 
4singular phenomenon* 

It b to be regretted that historians and travellers 
have hot taken the hero of Homer as their model. 
His advice to Ulysses, at the opening of the Odys- 
sey, treasured up and attended to^ would give au*- 
thenticity to their narrations^ 

<< Wand'riiig from clime to clime, observant stray'd, 
*< Tbeir mannerti noted^ and their states surrey'd.*' 

Effectivelyt nothing is more i^tructive than hia* 
tory, if written with useful views, with good sense, 
and misled with moral reflections given in few 
words, and rising naturally from facts* 

In all ages, mankind have had a great esteem and 
veneration for antiquity. N6 object operates more 
powerful^ on that curiosity which is the great ex- 
citement to knowledge, tiian antiquities of eveiy 
^cies. If some have followed this study with t66 
much minuteness, or, impelled by an ehtfausias/ni 
naturally growing* out of a fevourite pursuit, haiyi 
rated antiquities above their just value, their weak* 
ness cannot attaint tte good sense of others, nor 
derogate from the advwtage ol Kberal and rational 
inquiriest By the stu^ of antiquity, history is 
frequendy explained, and sometimes correct^. 
Facts and manners are -rendered more distinct, add 
their impressions becbrn^ f^ifinitely strciftger and 
more lasting. Yet we nlust consider Antiquari^- 
km as the younger sister of History, less sed^fe;^[i^ 
more fanciful, and apt to be enamoured t^ th^ fkce 
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qf Tmie, by looking so frequently upon it. But 
let not that be the conduct of her more sober disciT 
pies. Let not the sensible antiquary disgrace him- 
self and his profession, by admiring greatly, and 
applauding fondly, what is only antient. The penr 
ell of age may justly be allowed to throw a shade of 
respectability, and to diffuse an air of venerableness 
over the productions of ver}' antient art. And we 
ma}' appeal to the native feelings of every intelli- 
gent beholder for the truth of this observation. 
But this is all that can be allowed to the rnere in- 
fluence of time ; and the antiquary that once over- 
steps tliis reasonable limit, sacrifices the dignity of 
sentiment to the dreams of antiquarianism, and 
gives up the realities of history to the fable of im- 
agination. But we ought not, from the abuse of a 
science, to be induced to neglect its application to ra- 
tional aiid useful purposes ; and that such purposes 
may be accomplished by the study of antiquities, is 
sufficiendy evinced by the valuable information 
which lias been drawn from this source, respecting 
the history, laws, religion, manners and literature 
of a great number of antient nations. This study 
includes a vast variety of important particulars, too 
numerous to be mentioned on tlxis occasion ; al-; 
tliough it is to be regretted, that on many branches 
of inquiry which come within the province of the 
antiquary, he rpust content himself with conjecture; 
and hypothesis, instead of die certain testimony of 
fact. Competent an^ credible evidence ought, 
^erefore, to be insisted m by every student of an- 
tmuity, and his vigilance against deception should 
^ constant and unremitted. 
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The study of antiquity wili ever rank amongst the 
higher pleasures of human life, and its real votaries 
amongst the most liappy of intellectual beings. 
Fortunately, this is one of those few pursuits, in 
wiii€h delight and instruction are most happily 
united. No study affords a more ample store of 
varied information and liberal knowledge ; and its 
resources may be said with propriety to be inex- 
haustible. The interesting objects which open to 
the view of the antiquarj', replenish his mind with 
new ideas ; and such pursuits make life pass as 
pleasantly as the uncertainty of human events al- 
lows to man. In tracing the productions of nature, 
and the origin and refinement of art, the antiquary 
enjoys the highest pleasure, and is never wearied in 
exploring the ^'- daijs of other years " over which 
fancy delights to hover. Who can possess the fac- 
ulty of thuiking, and not wish to know the orig^ 
and the end pf tliis world ? 

Permit me to notice our ancestors. Persecuted 
vat home, they sought and obtained protection in the 
United Provinces. Yet the love of country was so 
strong, that they preferred being under die govern- 
ment of England ; and, therefore, those of them, 
who did not emigrate to this country, returned to 
Plymouth, one hundred and twenty eight years 
after the discovery of America. When we speak 
of our ancestors, we need not blush. Indeed, I 
feel an honest pride in thinking of them. Many of 
them were respectable in point of property, many 
well educated, indeed learned, and all of them pious 
and esemplarj'. At the time of the emigratioft of 
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anctf of provisions ; bartered ^vith theiri furs To^ 
their European goodb ; and sold them lands for a 
possession. Had a single tribe viewed, at firsts 
their European visitors as invaders of their country, 
and entertained jealousies of their increasing num- 
bers, influence and power, tliey might, and proba- 
bly would, have exterminated them on their first 
landing. But jealousies of tliis nature did not pre- 
vail amongst tlie Indians in any very dajigerous 
formy until the colony had gained strength, and 
were able to divert the machinations, or repel the 
efforts of the savages for their destruction. And 
when a confederacy of the Indian tribes was formed, 
which appeared to threaten the very existence of 
die infant colony, the arm of God \vas their shield. 
At the expense of many lives, they broke the plans 
of their enemy, defeated them in their most secure 
haunts, and drove those that escaped the slaughter 
of the battle, spiridcss from the land of their fath- 
ers. Thfeir persons how appear not, their names 
are not spoken in the land which they once claimed 
as their inheritance, and probably no individual can 
now be found who understands the Indian idiom', 
in which our apbstlc Eliot translated the Bible. 
Yet few, tery few, says Charlevoix, comparatively 
speaking, perished by war ; but they have wasted, 
they have motlldered away, tliey liavc disappeared. 

Whilst the retrospection of the intereating events 
which took place amongst the early settlers of this 
country, teaclies us to look ^vitjt; veneration on the 
wonders wliich God did for their protection, we 
must commiserate the sufferings, and the extinc- 
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tion almost, of the Indian nations thrt)ugh an im- 
mense extent of couiitrj'. It is true these nations 
were savages ; they were destitute of industry and 
providence ; but they were patient under tiie se- 
verest privations, and bore, occasionallyi with forti- 
tude tJie greatest fatigue. They possessed not the 
comforts of improved society ; at the same time, 
the eviis of luxury and habitual intemperance were 
unknown to them. To quarrels respecting prop- 
erty, they were strangers. The God of Nature 
had stocked the forest with animals, and filled the 
lakes and streams with fisli ; these were the prop- 
erty of all. Upon the banks of rivers, and on the 
shores of the sea, they erected their temporary shel- 
ters, and partook of the blessing of the Parent of 
Nature. They were content with their mode of 
life ; they coveted no better. They were ignorant 
of many of the sublime doctrines of religion ; but 
they had some apprehension of the Great Spirit, 
and they paid their adoration to him, by such sacri- 
fices as they thought would be acceptable. Their 
passions were not disciplined by the precepts of re- 
ligion, nor regulated by the laws of a well ordered 
society. An enemy they condemned to torture ; 
with a friend and a stranger, tliey were ready to di- 
vide their last morseh Such was the race of men 
that inhabited this land, when it was discovered bj- 
the European adventurers ; and in them we liave a 
perfect picture of savage life. The character of the 
Indians seems to have been well understood by our 
ancestors, who noticed that they possessed ex- 
traordinary valour, but without conduct ; and the 
3 
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fore of freedom, without the spirit of union. They 
knew not tHe modes and habits that prevailed in the 
Old Worldj and they did not generally foresee the 
consequence of the isettlement of white peqple 
amongst them. Instead, therefore, of uniting to 
re|)el or destroy the new colony, they rather aided, 
as we have seen, their settlement. But one 
amongst them ^ose, who had discernment to 
com|)rehend the interest c^ his nation, and to 
predict danger from the permanent establishmei^ 
of foreigners. Perhaps those who handed down to 
us the history of King Philip's War, bore a part in 
its terrours, its dangers, or losses; every things 
therefore, which reaches us respecting him, passes 
'flHX)ugh the medium of prejudice.^ But could we 
survey the actions of King Philip with the eye of 
impartiality, his character wcmld excite out vetiera- 
tion, and his misfortimes eaD forth our commisera- 
tion. Philip, with the penetration of a statesmsui, 
saw the fetal policy of one individual tribe inviting 
the aid of the white men to conquer another, and 
predicted th6 successive ruin of the whole. With 
tiie feelings of a patriot, be ad(^ted measures to 
di^ve from his country the common enemy ; and 
' with the resolution of a hero, he attempted their tx- 
' e^Ution. By his lively representations, he formed 
distant and unfriendly tribes into an alliance, stciA 
made them p^uties iii a war of exterminatioil. 
Bloody, and for a long time doubtful, was the con- 
test which ensued ; but the whites ultimately pre- 
vcdled« The patriot and the htro fell, and with 
hiih expired the hope of hb country .-*-Thus, whilit 
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we are filled with admiration at the i-apid growth of 
our countiy and the many improvements qt" our 
people, we cannot but mouni at die recollection 
that these are founded upon the ruin of another, 
nthicli had a prior and a more natunU right to the 
Asil. 

May the blessing of God descend, and rest upon 
tlie Indian nations whicli yet exist within the limits 
erf the United States i May he succeed the lauda- 
8le attempts which are matle to bring them ivithin 
the pale of civilized life, and give them the comforts 
(^ improved society. May their miiKls be imbued 
widi the mild and peaceable spirit of the Gospel^^ 
yid, under the influence of Christiajilty, may diew, 
hearts be softened and purified. 
. The zeal and courage by which our ancestors 
were animated, and the constancy with wliich they 
pursued tlicir plan of emi^ating to America, tliat 
they might here enjoy Uberty of conscience and the 
blessing of freemen, is truly wonderful. And it is 
Hnpossiblc, when we reflect, not to applaud the rea- 
(^ution witli which it was executed. Represent to 
your imagination the feclinf^s of diose individuals, 
who were struggling with the affection which they 
bore to their friends and their native countr}', an(J 
widi the desire to remove to far distant shores, that 
in solitude tiiey might enjoy religious freedom, 
which was so unjustifiably denied them at home. 
Bound by a thousand ties to tlie spot in which they 
first drew their breath, attached to the place of their 
residence by the endearing connexions of relations 
and friends, by worldly CLi^e and competency, how 
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strong must tetvc been the motives which could 
have overpowered these affections — ^how urgent thfe 
causes which prevailed on the minds of these fami- 
lies^ ai^d induced them to break asunder their ties, 
to embai^L on an almost untried ocean, and to settle 
in a wilderness, where they were exposed to the 
fierceness of siavage tribes, the rage of wUd beasts, 
and the innumerable hardships of a new world! 
In all these trying scenes, our fathers trusted in 
God ! His arm protected them amidst the perils of 
the ocean and the hazards of the wilderness. 

The hardships and sufferings of the first settlers 
proved £ital to many of the Plymouth band ; yet 
the survivors were strengthened by the arrival of 
new settlers* As the same cause which led to em- 
igxation continued to operate in England, fresh 
Aumbers were arriving every year, and multitudes, 
driven by oppressiQU, found safety and protection 
in America^ 

Soon after, Massaphusetts, and various other col- 
onies, were established. The foundation of the col- 
ony of Massachusetts was laid in the year 1628. 
From that period to 1637, twenty one thousand 
two hundred men, women and children arrived a$ 
passengers in New England. In all probability, 
the population would have been greater, if the En- 
glish government had not interposed its authority 
to prevent further emigration. <*The ndldemess 
and solitary places were mAde glad for them, and 
the desert blossomed as a rose." ^^ A little one has 
become a thousand, a small one a great Nation." 
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Tn the year 1745, a remarkable interposition of 
Providence took place in favour of our country ; a 
year in which the military spirit of New England 
was most successfully displayed, by the conquest of 
Louisbourgh, in conjunction with a fleet of Britirfi 
^ips. England and France being at war, the Gen- 
eral Court of Miissachusetts, by a majority of one 
rote, resolved to attempt its conquest. Louia- 

■ fcourgh was a strong town on the Island of Cape 
■Breton, which tlie French had been more than 

Wenty years fortifying; and it had cost the crown 
I of France more than six millions of dollars. This 

■ ibrtress, for its strength, was called the Gibraltar of 
America ; in six weeks it surrendered to the forces 
of New England. When the troops entered the 
town, and examined its strength, they were sur- 
prized at their omi prowess ; and the inhabitants of 
our country with grateful hearts acknowledged the 
good providence of God, in the preservation of 
their army and the wonderful success of their arms. 
Sir William Pepperell, who was the com- 
mander in chief, says, in his letter to Govemour 
Shibley, "The Almighty of a truth has been 
with us." 

It has been generally considered, that the jealousy 
; the parent state was excited by tliis brilliant 
achievement. 

The French government, after the capture of 
l^ouisbourgh, became greatly alarmed for their col- 
onics which bordered on New England. There- 
fore, in the next year, 1746, they fitted out a most 



jntnwfabk armament, consisting of tweaty «lups 
of war, and more tiian 100 transports, filled, it is re- 
ported, with 10,000 disciplined troops, with a pro- 
f\ision of every kind of military store. The con- 
quest of New En^aiid was the open and avowed 
object of this cxjiedition. When the news arrived 
that this armament was ^preaching our coast, and 
that a Britisli force for onr protection was not ex- 
pected, fear and consternation pervaded our land. 
The countrj- possessed not adequate means of de- 
fence against the assault of such a force. In this 
case the protecting Iiand of God saved them. Ere 
the enemy reached the American seas, the French, 
fteet was visited by a fatal sickness. Thousands of 
their tnen died, and the survivors became weak and 
spiritless. In this enfeebled state, the armament 
was overtaken by a most violent storm, and in Hhe 
tempest was dispersed, and in consequence the ex-, 
pedition waa totally defeated. Tlie commander in 
chief died through vexation, or by poison adminis- 
tered by his own liand, and the second in command 
threw himself on liis sword. Li a shattered and 
dispersed condition the remaining armament re- 
turned to the French ports, and tlie Englisli colo- 
nies were relieved from their apprehensions. 

Never, observes the late Dr. Belknap, never waa 
the hand of Providence more visible, than on this 
occasion. Never %vas a disappointment more se- 
vere on the side of an enemy, or a deliverance more 
complete without human aid, in favour of any coun- 
try. Need I recount the favour of God to our 
country in their subsequent conflicts with the 
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French and Indian nations ? These ar^ mons &aa 
can be numbered. 

Less necessary- is it to jilace before you the many- 
signal favours during the revolutionary war with 
Great Britain. Baffled and discouraged in her 
scheme of subjugation, she proffered, and we ac- 
cepted, the rich blessings of ijeace on the basis of 
national independence. You well remember, or your 
fathers have told you of the names, the trials, and the 
sufferings of those days, and the joys, the congratu- 
lations, and the devout gratitude, with ivhich peace 
was received. The Lord of Hosts, who has so oft- 
en appeared for the salvation of our country, lives, 
and is tlie same to-day, yesterday, and forever. 
The superintendence which he exerted over our 
fathers, is extended to us. Let us be attentive to 
the duties required of us, and then may we expect 
his protection. Let us call into remembrance, fre- 
quently, past times and events. Let us study the 
character of our American ancestors, and we shall 
find, that piety and patriotism, righteousness and 
sobriety, were the peculiar qualifications which 
rendered them the object of divine favoiu" and pro- 
tection. 

" Remember the dajs of old ; consider tlie years 
of many generations ; ask thy father, and he will 
«hcw thee ; thy elders, and they will tell thee." 

" Though thy beginning was snull, thy latta* 
end should gieatly increase." 

" For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, and 
prepare tliyself to die search of liieir fathtTS," 
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" For we are but of yesterday, and know i 
ing, because our days upon earth are a shadow." 

" Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, and ut- 
ter words out of their heait?" 



Gentlemen of the Antient and Honourable 
Artillery Company .'^ 

AS an individual, (and I am positive I speak the 
sentiments of the Society) I am very much gratified 
by the honour you have done us, in meeting on 
this occasion. This event is peculiarly interesting 
to every American. Your corps is the oldest in 
America, and it this day unites with the first and 
the only incorporated Antiquarian Society on tl 
continent, in celebrating the day on which our be- 
loved country was discovered. 

A most unequivocal evidence of your usefulne; 
and of tlie honourable principles by which your^ 
corps has been conducted, is, that it has existed one 
hundred and seventy seven years. I find, however, 
that it has been twice interrupted in its regular annual 
meeting. The first was from 1686 to 1691, dur- 
ing the administration of Sir Edmund Andross; 
and again, during the revolutionary' war, from llH 
to 1786. Although many very important events 
have taken place in our country since the estab- 
lishment of your corps, yet that has remained much 
the same. The motive for raising it was judicious, 
laudable and politiaJ. Our ancestors, witli a fore- 

" On this dayi the Societjr was honoured by the attendance 
of the Antient and Honourable Artillery Compsmyi who led 
the processioQ. 
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sight that invariably marked their conduct, early no- 
ticed the necessity of establishing a reputable military 
corps, to keep alive tlie knowledge possessed by ma- 
ny of the early emigrants. This gave jisc to your 
company, which has given to our country many val- 
uable and distinguished officers. Its reputation to 
this day has remained unsullied. Its ranks have 
been filled by citizens of respectability. It lias ev- 
er been considered as an excellent military school, 
in which its members are perfected in tacticks and 
correct discipline. 

To belong to a corps thus distinguished, must, 
be highly reputable to the man and to tlie soldier. 
I have some pride and great satisfaction in saying, 
that my grandfather, who resided at Worcester, had 
the honour to command tlie Antient and Honoura- 
ble Artillery Company in the year 1736. To pre- 
serve and protect its honours, must excite the am-- 
bition and vigilance of the individuals which com- 
pose it. To hand down its character and its rights' 
tVumpaired, must be the wish of all. To vou, 
Gentlemen, are committed all its honours, its rights 
and privileges ; and no doubt can be entertained of 
your wisdom to preserve, and your skill to protect 
them, for the benefit of your successors. 

Long may your corps continue to be the orna- 
ment and the pride of our country ; and may our 
government be able to say, that so long as it exists, 
we can never want officers to head our armies, or 
men able and willing to repel invasion, execute the 
laws, and maintain pubUck order. 
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The manuscript notes of this Address, now for the first time 
printed, were found among papers of the author which came to 
the Society on the death of the late WIllIam B. Fowlk. As they, 
evidently, had not been prepared for the press, the Publishing Cora-» 
mittee have ventured to re-arrange some expressions, and omit a few 
sentences whose meaning was not clear. This paper has long been 
desired to take its place in the series of Proceedings of the Society 
at their periods of meeting. 

The following Vote, passed on the day of the delivery of th^ Addressj 
is taken from the Records : 

"Afternoon, at the 

Stone Chapel^ October 23, 1816i 

Voted^ That the Hon. Mr. Robbins and the Rev. Mr. Jenks be a Committee to express th^ 

thanks of the Society to the Rev. Mr. Bentley for the Address delivered this da74 and to 

request a copy of the same for the press.'' 

At a meeting of the Society in January following, the Committee 
reported " progress," and there the matter appears to have rested. 




In multiplying the ^sBociatione of life, regard nnist be paid, 
not to the objects only, but to the means which they afford. 
Under the general name of an institution of Arts and 
Scienuee might be included any researches which the public 
favor ought to embrace. Everything relating to man is his- 
tory, but Antiquity regards a particular period of society, 
and may have its immediate and indispensable obligations. 
We have boasted of our sehools, and every historian has 
given UB the praise which our succesB has secured to us ; but 
if the historian could have examined a book of antiquities, 
he might in a few lines have exhibited to the reader, not 
alone the effect, but the powerful causes which had con- 
curred to produce it. From tbe neglect of antiquities 
we have almost lost the knowledge of the elementary books 
which preceded, in the course of instruction, those of the past 
century. And even our first historian, Hubbard, who was 
the first founder of a school upon appropriated funds, and 
was at ease in his condition, was reported to a most atten- 
tive biographer as a pauper, and as neglected in his oM 
age ; when he died the richest in his profession, and with 
greater acknowledgments from his charge than any minis- 
ter has received before or after his times. No man could 
make more diligent inquiry, or employ greater bnpartiality 
than hia biographer had done, but he had not the aid 
f an antiquary. The same thing is to be observed of the 
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son of the greatest merchant of the first century of our his- 
tory. He gave his talents and a portion of his wealth to the 
college, and resided and died in Charlestown ; and yet the 
value of these services, and of this character and influence, 
did not prevent the denial of these facts, when they were 
announced in the present generation, even by those who had 
high claims upon the public favor, and were in circumstances 
which might be deemed the best for information on this sub- 
ject. We may observe further that the most flourishing 
university in our country so little encouraged the work of 
the antiquary, that among few of its sons are to be found 
the elementary books which were copied from the manu- 
scripts of the most able instructors, and even presidents of 
the establisliment, though these constitute elements from 
which the true history of the University must be given, and 
become of the highest value in connection with the true his- 
tory of instruction in our elementary schools. Had the 
labors of the antiquary been duly encouraged, the best 
part of our history could not have been found at the present 
day in its present very imperfect state. If no study be 
more interesting to man, than that of his own race, and no 
part of it more dear than that of his kindred and country, 
the study in which we engage must have the highest com- 
mendation, particularly at a time when general neglect has 
almost excluded us from the best information respecting the 
origin of our own institutions, and the progress and means 
of our own prosperity. 

The part I shall assign myself on the present occasion 
will be by the aid of the antiquary to correct some vulgar 
errors respecting the true character of the past generation. 
As that generation lias too freely been represented as a race 
of fanatics, it has been more difficult for the historian to 
conceive how that which has been destructive in every other 
country, should have ultimately been so successful in this. 
And not having any proper aid from the antiquary, he is 



obliged to adiuit causes inadequate to the great efiect, and to 
leave hastily the whole in the obscurity in which he findB it. 
By fanaticiisui here, we do not intend any opinions of an- 
cient or modern times, or of any nation, but that impulae 
from imagination that acknowledges no restraint from civil 
authority or the knowledge the age in which it appears 
— that is bbnd, inipetuooa, and dangerous. 

When our settlements began, they soon perceived the fa- 
vorable opportunities to promote their independence. The 
only difficulty was pohtical, from the considenition of the 
allegiance they owed to the country from which they camo, 
and from the dangers of powerful neighbors. But this diffi- 
culty did not prevent very important measures to hasten the 
time in which it miglit be accomplished, or very serious pro- 

I jectfl respecting the manner of it. The first project was from 
Mr. Williams, who, regardless of every prejudice in his time, 
was for a new civil oongtitution, and an open separation from 
all ecclesiastical dominion. The spirit we might commend, 
but not the means. More was due to what men were, aud 
much more to what they might become. It was I'anaticism 
which opposed itself to this project, because it was too bold 
on points on which fanaticism could then take no instruc- 
tion. It failed, and we need say no more at present 
about it. 

We cannot refuse to admire the first project, and to de- 

' olare that it was not a civil investigation that frustrated it. 

I The next became more successful, as it threatened notliing 
to fanaticism, and was executed without alarm to civil preju- 
dices; and it may be considered as that begun in the time of 
Mr, Peters. This embraced three objects : the greatest com- 
mercial activity, the display of mercantile wealth, and the 
Bubstitulion of civil for religious festivities; and the anti- 
quary will tell us that these three objects were most remarka- 
bly accomplislied in the first generation. For the attainment 
of the first it was necessary to command the wealth collected 



in the conntry, belonging to the richest settlers, and obtained 
from the best directed industry. We know not a circnm- 
stanco that can be added to those which this project em- 
ployed. The Capital had not assumed a mercantile superi- 
ority. In the negotiations of the country respecting its com- 
mercial interests, it employed the activity it found in Mr. 
Peters and his friends. Posaeaaed of the claima of precedency 
in civil affairs, and holding the nnivereity in its neighborhood, 
it granted the full use of all the public stock to those who 
were content with the use, and really rewarded the Capital 
by transplanting, in the event, the greatest wealth into its 
boBom, with a large portion of that which was retained, after 
it had circulated in its own channels. We find, as early as 
1658, a large importation for the two chief towns, in three 
ships from England only, amounting to six thousand pounds 
sterling. The country had not then, in this part of it, any 
settlement which had existed one-third of a century. The 
whole character of this commerce the antiquary may assist 
to develop, and may exhibit it in all the correct forma in 
which business was done in the best houses of London, or 
Amsterdam, or the most established marts of Europe. 

But as the exiatence of this commerce has not been 
doubted, we may at present entertain ourselves more properly 
with the exhibition of mercantile wealth, from which we are 
to collect the extent of its influence upon public mannera. 
We have too long been taught to beheve that at first every 
thing bore the marks of a poverty, which, though voluntary, 
was real ; that the austerity of manners did well enough 
agree with the horrors of a wilderness, being content 
only to supply the first wants, and erect a cabin which tlie 
waate of fuel rendered inhabitable. But what shall we say 
when we discover what articles an inventory of a first set- 
tler did embrace ? The nature of the argument obliges an 
enumeration with which we here might be inclined to 
dispenee, hut with which they who wish plenary evidence may 




be satisfied. Nor is it a solitary example. It is the exact 
measure at wliich wealth held its reputation. 

At the mansion house we find every description of out- 
honses, adapted to every domestic convenience. For business 
we find the upper and lower warehouses and wharf, and the 
aecominodations which belong to them. We are then car- 
ried to the store chamber, in which supplies are abundant. 
In the mansion house we find every apartment designated 
for its exclusive purposes. In the old hall we find floors of 
great firmness, walls covered with panels which fill their 
whole height, and windows of large dimensions and deep 
Beats, measuring the whole thickness of the frames and the 
work around them. We then ascend to the Ked chamber, 
the Glass chamber, passing the Hall chamber and Corner 
chambers, leaving below, besides rooms for domestic ser- 
vices, the counting-house and entry. Above are all the con- 
veniences for the many servants employed in the house. Of 
the articles which the domestic furniture inchidea we may 
reckon above 70 articles of plate of every description, giving 
1056 ounces, equal to £352. In the out-houses we find 
places for the family horse, and whatever may increase 
domestic eujoyment. Nor are these pleasures solitary. The 
life of the town is assisted by all the advantages of adjacent 
farms and cultivated territory. One farm a few miles from 
home has 200 acres ; another at a greater distance, 800 acres. 
Houses and lands, besides, were holden by various claims, or 
under leases. Nor among the stores of the family do we 
find less than three pipes of Madeira reserved for domestic 
use. An inventory of 70 pages is entitled to so much 
notice. But this quotation would be less pertinent were it 
without example. We might adduce the same things from 
other estates, and if in some of them the amount might be 
less, it would not be because any articles we liave enumerated 
were omitted. Such honses as yet remain, erected in tlie 
first century, give ample confirmation to these legal records 
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of wealth. We are not to suppose that this wealth, so dis- 
played, had not everything which could aid its duration and 
give it the perfection of which the age was capable. We 
find, in the many Corinthian capitals, that the huge Gothic 
coverings had not obliged them to forget the effect which a 
whole front could receive from tlie just elevation of Grecian 
orders; and the rudeness of the wilderness had not made 
them forget the regidar pavements on which their buildings 
were approached. 

But the accommodations of the possessor did not terminate 
with the habitation in which he dwelt. The ornaments of 
person were as well known and as eagerly sought as in any 
age, and the antiquary may produce letters from the most 
devout families, and even from the families of ministers, in 
which the taste of the greatest city in the world is as 
earnestly consulted as to dress and colors as we could 
imagine it might be in an age of luxury and beauty. Nor 
was the severity of republican manners allowed to interfere 
with these indulgences, and these enjoyments of wealth and 
beauty. The destruction of such good tilings under the pre- 
tence of zeal, would have been more extravagant in that 
age than in our own. Such as have seen the wives of elders, 
who survived to the past century, well know that no persons 
were more rich in^ their apparel, or more careful of respect at 
home and abroad. The effects were not limited. In religious 
assemblies, the magistrates and citizens in commission had 
their special seats, and the valuation of estates was seen, not 
barely in the records of oflSce, but in public meetings, and 
even in the catalogues of their rising institutions of educa- 
tion. Whatever could thus have influence upon the whole 
character of life, should not be overlooked by the liistorian, 
and the antiquary should be ready to supply ; as without it 
the most false calculation miglit be made of the condition of 
society and of the real means of its advancement to that 
state which may command our respect and admiration. 
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But another Bubjeet yet lies before ns, which will disclose 
not barely a spirit of imitation, bnt tlie discernment which 
posterity will appreciate as belonging to character, if not 
honorable to genius and a reiined civil polity. It is that 
to which we referred when we mentioned a substitHte of civil 
for rehgioiis festivities. It is entitled to minute investigation, 
which at some future time it will undoubtedly receive. It is 
an odious task to impose restraints upon the passions of men, 
, and particularly to attempt to change the expresfions of them. 
Civil governments have preferred to associate puliUc festivities 
with the religious principle, to become more sure of the act 
and of the principle. In Christeudom this sentiment had lost 
none of its force at the reformation, and the same motives 
which had induced Christian nations to adopt the festivities 
of civil governments by changing, not the form, but occasion 
of them, would still urge an enlightened government not to 
forget all these experiments upon human nature. Tlie pur- 
pose of our country was not to abound in civil festivities and 
the public aids of tlie passions, but to restore to the State, 
and to the institutions it adopts, the exclusive indulgence of 
I all the festivities it would create. We might have expected 
I from superstition that the ancient solemnities would remain, 
} and from theory, that if they were denied all the pomp 
' they liad assumed to awe and engage the senses, the convic- 
tion which could produce so great a change, would wage an 
I eternal warfare with every sportive scene and passionate in- 
' dulgence. But what can be done by a sect, cannot be done 
by human nature. What Christian nations might allow to 
religious orders with benefit to society could never be im- 
posed upon the whole social character. What the indul- 
gence of the Church had made the duty of religious orders, 
was left in our country to private manners. ^Vhat waa 
then to be the substitute for the domestic observance of 
christenings and the solemn pomp of consecration? What 
was to reconcile the people to an almost total exclusion 
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from even the ceremony of baptism ? What was to per- 
suade them that the recurrence of Easter day and Christ- 
mas was not to divide the years, and that the canonical 
days were to pass without any notice? As commerce 
was to enrich society, the launches of ships were ren- 
dered important amusements of the people; and the en- 
tertainments on such occasions gave the men of active busi- 
ness an opportunity to excite the strongest aflfections to 
themselves by these public exhibitions, and by a liberal pro- 
vision for the working men they employed. The expenses 
as reported to us, would be sufficient for some of- our mod- 
em entertainments. Military reviews had all the attention 
of the government, and the articles of military dress have 
in some families been preserved beyond a century. They 
were occasions on which the rich revealed their love of 
honors, while they denied themselves no badge of office, and 
no ceremony which had been preserved in any book of disci- 
pline. The court days were not less festive than the 
military, and were celebrated in the most distant settle- 
ments; while the humble sports and generous feats of 
strength assigned to the annual period of their elections 
were as sure to be repeated as the diversions of a birth- 
day or of a coronation. Such substitutes might answer 
for the sportive passions, but in the hour of bereavement 
superstition might insist upon all its claims. How dis- 
pense with the ritual of the dead and impose an uninter- 
rupted silenc*e upon the house of mourning, the funeral pro- 
cession, and the visit to the tomb or the grave ? How 
forbid the funeral anthem, or the devout ejaculation to 
the saint ? Yet our fathers did impose this silence. After 
the last breath the language of prayer ceased from the lips of 
the minister of religion. He had no other office than that of 
every neighbor, to join in the same procession, or to take his 
place at his pleasure among mourning relatives and friends. 
The expenses on such occasions were the greatest which 
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in social life could occur. Every one j^rovidod for tho nlmrl 
ties or tokens which were to bo his hist i^il'ts to his friontlM ntul 
neighbors. It is the fate of the untiiiuarv, thiit, vvhiU* \\t\ 
finds it necessary to exhibit such circunistanccH, ihov will 
be often thought too trifling by tliosc who know not him* t«) 
appreciate them in real history, wlic^rc th(»y nuiy not ovon bo 
mentioned. What shouhl w(i think, in tiinc^H of economy, of 
one hundred pounds in funeral chargcm, which had no othr^r 
object than compliance with the? custom 'i Hhould wo 
imagine it was an age of poverty wh<!n cnHt(»m rc!(|uinMl tho 
purchase of 40 dozen pairs r)f gloves, of which the greater 
part were used at the funeral, and sixty gohl ringH, of which 
some were valued at five pounds, an<l notn; so low an hftlf 
that amount ? What shall we say of a bill which excefi<le<l 
400 pounds, and not far from sterling value i We havo uo 
occasion to pay such a price for rfrdemptiori from any fOtirO' 
pean customs we might discommend. The lafm^r <yf iitn(f 
destroys the spell which long habits impose, and we can etn 
joy.an innocent freedom ujKm tlifrse ftubjfrctft, Brit ihff (inn^ 
gerof relapse will be an a|Kdogy for the fir^t. ?i^rf.t.lftr», ^hU'h 
will be admitted bv everv candid man. And how »hall W^ 
jndge fairly of them if we have not their manners ?>^orft n», 
and cannot aa."=tigTi the cansfrs which were ^nrfi^nent tXf arl^aTjc:^ 
their civil state beyond that of other Kuropean colonies. 

It lA to commerce we are indehter] for the a^l\^an<^ftrrtftnf 
of oar .-^ttlement-^ to that r^nccenrt whir,h no error?^ of 
opinion conid overthrow : and while it was able to yi^ld 
stU'h advanta<jr*^-H, we -inrelv «iwe it ^nch an :nT<>Hti'jration ag 
will lea^l \1A r'> pnt a fall v^ilr.e nrj'on 'xa rf*soni*^>eH and itift 
opportunitie?*. If we are :ntie>;teti rr, .Vfr. P»*ters for hia 
coQcnrrence in r'ne meai^ni*'^>^ ';f •^nr '»ommerrte, we are not 
Itm indebo^d to Mr. Xorr:s, his -JUctte^jH-ir, for :uh aid to in- 
Awtnrin the art^ l>v wli.'rrh :he =*oinnier'e of vw -tettlemenf^ 
wj» ajiftirtfed r and we <*ann«-it ha^:^ herter •v;ileni»p, .,/ 'he 
gWLcrstl iutereat than the relapse inDi die jp'^^arear lome^rje 
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danger upon the decline of commerce, and the general 
fears which the revolution in England seemed to occasion. 
All the great houses of commerce had establishments in 
the Capital, and conducted all their business in this manner. 
They established some of their children, and possessed 
houses, stores, and wharves, by which their business had 
the same ample advantages, in different situations, and even 
upon such parts of the shore as supplied lumber, or lish, or 
any thing which could be valuable in the market. Never 
do we discover greater anxiety than after the restoration, 
when the monarch proposed to unite a part of the present 
province of Maine to the government of New York, with 
which before no serious competition had arisen. The first 
thing was to provide competent ship-builders, and each set- 
tlement was ambitious to claim the best specimens of naval 
architecture ; but the enterprise of Mr. Feters soon produced 
a ship of 300 tons, and the timber hills are still known from 
which he supplied his workmen. The artificers of that day 
still have posterity in the same occupations ; and from tl\em 
have been obtained the models of their vessels, the price of 
tonnage, and all the articles supplied in the market for ship- 
building. We find by arrivals at Boston, from Europe, the 
value of the commerce during the commonwealth. We find 
one cargo invoiced 294:9£. ; three company ships at 3437£. ; 
one at 1666je.; another at 1387£. ; another at 5835£. ; another * 
at 2975£. Voyages to France are mentioned, as well as to 
England. The three ships, Prudence, Mary, and Speedwell, 
are reckoned at 4943£. ; the Trial to France at 1328£. and 
America to France 3825£. We content ourselves with a 
cursory notice, from which we may infer to what amount 
voyages in the first generation liad arisen. 

We are led to inquire about the domestic trade, and we find 
early from the families of Endicott and Hathorne, persons 
residing in Maine to secure the lumber trade. The history 
of this trade will give the value of the first purchases 
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\ in that country, and the extent of their conflicting claimB. 
At one time a merchant had debts at the Eastward 
amounting to above 1200£. in sums advanced in the himber 
trade. Tlie agrcementa with the logmen give the same 
general character to the trade which it still retains. The 
[ling voyages were made in fonr fares, and the etock and 
I respective fares wei-e made ont great and small generals, as at 
I the present time. The greatest care was taken to reserve 
[ on the shores the moat suitable lots of land for the fishery, 
j which gave employment to many hands ashore; and the 
[ regulations prevented any purchases which should give ex- 
privileges in particular places, so that the great 
[changes which arose from the different location of settle- 
I inents, were due to the different localities, of the fishing 
The fishery at home was so settled into a system 
I that the gains were chiefly witli those who could ship to a 
I: market after naaking their purehasoa from the fiBliermen. 
[ The business, from its regularity, soon became the exclusive 
leral employment of whole settlements, to which 
L it gave its own manners and character ; raising, aa in 
J Europe, a most hardy and enterprising race for all naval 
" adventures. 

The commerce in America soon became greatest in small 
I vessels, even those employed in the fishery with the West 
I Indies. Barbadoes appears at the most early period very 
[ often on the books of the merchant. It was at a later time 
rihat conquest gave to tiie English Jamaica, which soon be- 
I came a favorite island. In one of the Ketches in the first 
I West India voyages, we find Pork, Mackerel, Bass, Cod, 
I Tar, Flour, Peas, Oil, and Batter, invoiced at 253£. The 
I whole in quarters at 469£. Voyages were made to other 
I ialanda in the West Indies, as the laws of trade and pros- 
Ipects of success did admit, and also to tlie Madeira Islands, 
T and the islands of its neigliborhood, particularly Fayal. 
r The trade to Bilboa, in the Bay of Biscay, was also early 
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known and much used, as well as the trade to other parts 
of Spain and to Portugal. 

With whatever interest we regard the foreign trade, we 
may find there the causes which have concurred to produce 
the union of our States, as these appear in the different 
periods of our history, from tlie beginning. Though it be 
true that our existence under the same government must 
have supplied the most powerful causes of union, yet it is 
evident that our rapid progress did at every period obtain 
for us advantages never derived from this same government. 
The poHtical wisdom which resigned to the Britisli nation 
the settlements which the Dutch and the Swedes had made 
in the most flourisliing part of our country, was directed by 
the slow growth of those plantations, and the higher value 
of our own. The same policy arrested the regions in the 

• 

North, which had been possessed by tlie French, and those 
which had been held by the Spaniards in the South. And 
it is the same condition of things whidi has given to the 
States, since the revolution, the extensive regions of Louisi- 
ana. Whatever any portion of the Southern States may 
claim from the priority of date to their settlements, we 
trust it will not be questioned that tliey were inferior to' 
us in their commerce at the period of which we treat, and 
if they have not been indebted to our example, they must 
confess they were later in the school of commerce than our- 
selves. 

Our first southern voyages were to Virginia, under which 
name was included the southern portion of the States, as 
the whole, our own territory included, was South and North 
Virginia. We soon find clearances for Virginia and Mary- 
land. For a century these voyages were made by our fisher- 
men in the winter season in their fishing craft, and often 
upon freight. The principal articles were corn and pork and 
naval stores, wliich were brought for domestic consumption. 
Our own trade was much limited, even at a later 
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r period, by the habits which had been Ibrmed in the first 
generation. 

Tlie trade witii New York began as the first generation 
1 was passing otf. While a Dutch sottlerneiit, we have evi- 
I dencB enough of the jealousy towards it which New Eng- 
land maintained. But when all eliiims beyoud ite immediate 
terntories had ceased, in 1663, the spirit of commerce con- 
ceived a new opportunity for trade. The Dntch l^'eat India 
Company failed at the time onr commerce began. They had 
not agreed npon their liiiiitu till 1650, and had not time to 
restore confidence before the union under the eame gov- 
I erument. We find goods advertised to New York in 1665, 
and a freight paid to the same place for 30£; the adventure 
[ being more than seven thnes that sum. Another freight 
s paid in another vessel in the same year. We discover 
I the uncertain character of tliis commerce in the payment of 
L oash, and we observe that two pipes of wino found a good 
[ market. These seem to have been some of the measures to 
open a commerce which has since been of great value to the 
[ Ifnion, and the intercourse never afterwards was long inter- 
rupted. 

The trade with Rhode Island plantations, and with Con- 
f necticut, was adventured by the same merchants, and had 
t continued from the beginning. But as many of their sailors 
L were from our plantations, similarity of habits liad brought 
many of their vessels into our ports, and of our vessels into 
\ their own in turn. The Ketch beginning was upon such 
voyages, and wo find orders expressed to go to the south- 
ward to fall into the sound of Rhode Island and of Con- 
I necticut, to make up their cargo of Wheat, Corn and Pork. 
[ The freights for fish to the Isles of Shoals, and for Piscata- 
I qua and Portsmouth and Great Island, which were early in 
i flourishing condition from the fishery, are often mentioned. 
In the same manner visits were made to Cape Sable on 
the coast below ns Our adventurers often euftl'red from 
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the Indians in the higher latitudes. It was at a later period 
that the whale fisliery had vessels from all our ports, but the 
oil which was procured was always in our ports. The whole 
view of an infant people in such progress may yield impres- 
sions very favorable to their industry. 

One thing is very honorable to the character of our first 
merchants, and it was the unbounded credit they gave to 
each other. Whatever was judged expedient for a voyage, 
and was to be found in the possession of any other merchant 
it was obtained upon credit, or the owner was invited to be- 
come interested in the voyage which it could render produc- 
tive. We often find sums as large as the whole amount of 
property upon credit, without any embarrassment to the 
merchant, if the articles he might require were in the mar- 
ket. This confidence was not confined to business. All the 
supplies which are necessary to domestic life, are obtainable 
in the smallest quantities, while we find the greatest luxuries 
furnished as the occasions or wishes of neighbors may re- 
quire. Hardly a wine of any quality could be named that 
could not be found, and it was no part of their temperance 
to live penuriously, but to have the best without abuse and 
with friendship. 

It is an inquiry that will bo made on this subject, were 
the benefits derived by society contemplated by those who 
were the instruments of them, or were they only in pur- 
suit of wealth, regardless of the general advantages which 
might arise to the whole community ? It is upon the answer 
to this inquiry that their highest value must depend. 
It is a known and acknowledged truth, that the greatest 
merchants were the greatest benefactors of the infant colony. 
The proudest building of our capital was the donation of a 
merchant, and the greatest merchant of Salem not only was 
liberal on all groat occasions, but he assisted in building 
places of worshij), in ero<->ting a college, and in endowments 
of both college and schools ; and his example was followed 
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by Lia posterity withont any clirninisiied effort. The charac- 
ter gaiued in tlie tirat days of our existoiiiie has eervod as 
the guardian of our better years, and of our richest hopes. 
The son of Mr. Brown was supplied from the weahh of liis 
father, and gave hie best services to the college and to tlie 
churches. Though he accepted no pastoral charge, be per- 
formed aU its duties, and honored the college and the 
churches, as well by his services as by bis bounty. It would 
be odious to distinguish families, hut what families have done 
more honor to our country and to our college than those 
of Leverett or Winthrop ! The civil and military and 
learned professions have had their greatest ornaments from 
such families as possessed the wealth of the country, and 
this had no other source but its commerce. Public honors 
had not in that age rich endowments. From the bounty of 
the rich our public inatitntions were maintained, and ednca- 
tion in the tirst generation had all the assistance which en- 
liglitened Europe conld aiford. Says Mr. Peters, writing 
to Deacon Ome, my desire is that my wife shonld return 
to America, and I propose to follow. It was my mind that 
my cousin Downing should educate ray child and dwell in 
my house. This person was afterin^rda a minister abroad in 
the reign of Charles the second. And it shonld be remem- 
bered that no dissensions in churches, no questions of mili- 
tary obligations, and no parties for family interests, arose 
from combinations among men of business. Their share in 
the coutidence of the people came from tlie industry they 
promoted around them. We have not any works from the 
press to which we can appeal, as the press was almost alto- 
gether BuiTendered to the government aud to tlie ministers 
of religion ; but none of the public documents bring them 
into disgrace, or allow us to impute any public calamities 
to their interference. The people never suffered from their 
independence, and never were betrayed by any effort to ' 
corrupt them. It was in our towns tliat tlieir iutiuence waa 
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most felt, and that the beet schools were found. Public 
opinion has assigned to the ministers of religion the special 
• qualifications for teachers of literature ; but in the oldest 
settlement, scarce a year can be named in which the in- 
struction of youth was not found to be directed by men 
who had no offices in the church. 

In the military service we discover their constant pre- 
eminence. They seem to have inherited those honors. And 
this distinction, which began from the influence of charac- 
ter, has not been lost in our own times. Such lionors were 
shared among the best citizens, who combined heroism with 
their agricultural pursuits ; but in every part of our country 
we have seen the tendency of corresponding pursuits to fur- 
nish candidates for military promotion. It is not to bestow 
an undue share of praise, that this respectful notice is taken 
of an invaluable class of citizens, but to disclose how much 
the antiquary may do in restoring history to its truth and its 
simplicity. Enough is known of past events, and related in 
accordance with unquestionable facts, to satisfy us that it is 
from the active habits of men and nations their hopes must 
arise ; that whatever office they assign to opinions, it must be 
to increase the public virtue of the age. That part of national 
character is the best which preserves industry, provides its 
means, enlarges its honors, and secures its blessings. We 
need not employ a single quotation from foreign history. 
We have only to examine our own. The dangerous opinion 
that the State has a religion to defend against the right of 
private judgment, repeatedly involved our settlements in 
imminent danger. One of the best friends of civil liberty was 
obliged to retire. One of the greatest men of the settlement, 
by the strength of his genius, gave authority to persecution. 
Had not a power existed to restrain this zeal, every hope 
must have been abandoned. Repeatedly the same spirit en- 
dangered that balance between the undiscerning and the 
wise, upon which public safety depends ; and it was from the 
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lud wliich the interests of commorce afforded and the light it 
, that the halance wae restored and the l^i^her wiedom 
' prevailed. Society still coutinnea to need the same balance, 
and it is by the power we can command, aud can 
suitably direct, that we aecompliah the best good. It 
a not the quantity of the power, but the suitable applica- 
tion of it. 

How much we are indebted to the vigilance of com- 
merce for our preHent political sitnatiou is well known, 
lat our gratitude ought to be to the agency which sup- 
i our public institutions, which prevents religion from 
I the degradation that superstition could introduce, which 
39 patronage to our arts, which excites domestic industry 
: rewards it, that preserves the tine arts for our nian- 
liers, and the best amusements to exclude the worst, it is 
EBeedless to declare. It is enough if the antiquary can 
uhow ua our former obligationa ; we trust our own prudence 
I accept the same guardianship, and that the more we 
V of the true cause of our greatuess, the more sure and 
:ed it will appear. 
The arts which commerce would encourage, are such aa 
it support its true interest. It could not expect in 
infant country to rival the proud establishments of 
Europe, Its first independence must be of the aids which 
first necessities would require. The prudence which 
would provide mills for tlie preparation of food, would pro- 
vide mills for the lumber trade, and the necessary articles 
for the management of the fisheries. All those would be 
little use without ship-building. This art was soon 
introduced, and we are persuaded upon the best instruction ; 
1 Mr. Peters, when in the Low Countries, had visited the 
works which the great Richheu had eatabhahed when he en- 
jfleavored to collect by every allurement, the beat workmen 
Europe into the French service. In the families of 
I the most early emigrants of this craft from Europe, we 
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find only such books as were of later date than the firet gen- 
eration, and a few French engravings. 

For a sloop we find the following proportions: Upon 
the keel 41 feet, by 15 on the beam, and by 6J feet in 
the hold. Having 2^ feet in the waist, a steerage and cabin, 
a rake afore and aft, and two ports on a side. Contract 
upon the last day of June, to be delivered afloat in Septem- 
ber at 3£ 58. per ton. Another, double masted, to have 50 
feet keel, and the rake of the stern post before 12 feet, and 
the breadtli of the beam 19 feet, with a good round bow 
under water. The depth of the hold 9 feet 9, and three 
feet between decks from plank to plank, a rising abaft for a 
quarter deck 14 inches, to come to the main mast; the wales 
to be 5 inches thick, and wale pieces to be as long as possi- 
ble, and one strake of plank on the wales, and another under 
of 4: inches, and tract line of dead rising 7 feet 9, sweep 
answerable. All the futtocks (tuthucks) of white oak. No 
plank to exceed 12 inches in breadth when worked, timber 
grown to the mould. Eight pounds to be paid per ton. 200£ 
at laying the keel, 100£ at the wales, 100£ at the upper deck, 
and to make up tlie two-thirds in money at delivery, and 
the payment of a third in goods. Another with a pink stern 
in April, to be finished in August at 10£ per ton. Keel 42 
feet, 16 feet beam, and 7 feet 8 inches hold. 100£ at rais- 
ing, 100 when demanded, and last at finishing, witli all the 
usual customs attending sucli contracts. A special regard is 
always paid to the quality of the timber. At this time the 
iron was an article of importation, though able smiths were 
in the country to work it, and perhaps in as great variety as 
at present, as it was employed in more domestic uses than in 
our times, and polished for the best purposes. The Spanish 
iron is sometimes charged at double the price of English, 
and always above it. The Spanish steel had the same prefer- 
ence. Canvas is reckoned at 30 pence a yard. The carpen- 
ters were led ' to combine very different labors, as may be 
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known from the following contract : The honse that is to 
be built, must have the following dimensions. Its length 24 
feet from inside to inside, and its breadth 18 feet. The 
length of stud 10 feet between wall plate and ground sill, 
with three lengths of joist, to jett at the end next the street 
2 feet, with handsome pendulas. One gable end on the 
west side and towards the north end, together with sleepers 
for the lower floor. The frame to be completely raised, 
and the price in goods, 12 pounds. To furnish the house in 
addition to the plate, was the great quantity of pewter which 
was required, for wliich we have a ready substitute. Thirty- 
five pounds was not an uncommon portion ; in some families 
we find 452 weight. The form of it differed from that in 
present use, as tl)e dishes partook of the shape adapted to the 
separate use of liquids, so that the depressed part did not ex- 
ceed a third of the whole diameter. The articles of plate 
were all imitated in this metal ; and we find in the list, tank- 
ards, basins, salvers, dishes, plates, bowls, goblets, porringers, 
cups, pots, and spooub of every size. To riches and strength 
they added ornament. 

Some of the specimens of painting which remain have no- 
thing superior in the durability and combination of colors • 
and the art to which they had recourse, seldom gave them 
cause to renew their call for its aid in their apartments for 
several generations. The greater use of wood for the apart- 
ments very much confined the labors of the mason j who had 
seldom any opportunity to display his skill but in places 
which required more strength than beauty ; the decora- 
tions on the parts of the chimney which passed beyond the 
roof being the principal display of taste abroad, as the hearth 
and the tile were around the fire. These seldom required 
repair. So great was the confidence in the cement, and so 
free its use, that no complaint was made against the smallest 
stones which could be used in a wall ; and the unbaked clay 
and light bricks which were interposed between the two 
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known and much used, as well as the trade to other parts 
of Spain and to Portugal. 

With whatever interest we regard the foreign trade, we 
may find there the causes which have concurred to produce 
the union of our States, as these appear in the different 
periods of our history, from the beginning. Though it be 
true that our existence under the same government must 
have supplied the most powerful causes of union, yet it is 
evident that our rapid progress did at every period obtain 
for us advantages never derived from this same government. 
The political wisdom which resigned to the British nation 
the settlements which the Dutch and the Swedes had made 
in the most flourishing part of our country, was directed by 
the slow growth of those plantations, and the higher value 
of our own. The same policy arrested the regions in the 
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North, which had been possessed by the French, and those 
which had been held by the Spaniards in the South. And 
it is the same condition of things which has given to the 
States, since the revolution, the extensive regions of Louisi- 
ana. Whatever any portion of the Southern States may 
claim from the priority of date to their settlements, we 
trust it will not be questioned that tliey were inferior to' 
us in their commerce at the period of which we treat, and 
if they have not been indebted to our example, they must 
confess they were later in the school of commerce than our- 
selves. 

Our first southern voyages were to Virginia, under which 
name was included the southern portion of the States, as 
the whole, our own territory included, was South and North 
Virginia. We soon find clearances for Virginia and Mary- 
land. For a century these voyages were made by our fisher- 
men in the winter season in their fishing craft, and often 
upon freight. The principal articles were corn and pork and 
naval stores, which were brought for domestic consumption. 
Our own trade was much limited, even at a later 
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period, by the habits whicli had been formed in the first 
generation, 

Tlie trade witli New York began as the first generation 
Tas passing off. Wliile a Dutch settlomeiit, we Iiave evi- 
denuB enough of the jealousy towards it which New Eng- 
land maintained. But when all claima beyond its immediate 
territories had ceased, in 1665, the spirit of commerce con- 
, ceived a new opportunity for trade. The Diitcli West India 
Company failed at the time our commerce began. They had 
not agreed upon their limits till 1650, and had not time to 
restore confidence before the union under tlie same gov- 
ernment. We find goods advertised to New York in 1665, 
and a freight jiaid to the same place for 30£ ; the adventure 
being more than seven times that sum. Another freight 
was paid in another vessel in the same year. We discover 
the uncertain character of this commerce in the payment of 
oftsh, and we observe that two pipes of wine found a good 
market. These seem to have been some of the measures to 
open a commerce which has since been of great value to the 
Union, and the iutercourso never afterwards was long inter- 
mpted. 

The trade with Rhode Island plantations, and with Con- 
necticut, was adventured by the same merchants, and had 
continued from tlie beginning. But as many of their sailors 
were from our plantations, similarity of habits had brouglit 
many of their vessels into our ports, and of our vessels into 
their own in turn. The Ketch beginning was upon such 
voyages, and we find ordera expressed to go to the south- 
ward to fall into the sound of Rhode Island and of Con- 
necticut, to make up their cargo of Wheat, Corn and Fork. 
The freights for fish to the Isles of Shoals, and for Piscata- 
qua and Portsmouth and Great Island, which were early in 
a flourishing condition from the fishery, are often mentioned. 
In the same manner visits were made to Cape Sable on 
the coast below ne Our adventurers often suffered from 
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known and much used, as well as the trade to other parts 
of Spain and to Portugal. 

With whatever interest we regard tlie foreign trade, we 
may find there the causes which have concurred to produce 
the union of our States, as these appear in the different 
periods of our history, from the beginning. Though it be 
true that our existence under the same government must 
have supplied the most powerful causes of union, yet it is 
evident that our rapid progress did at every period obtain 
for us advantages never derived from this same government. 
The political wisdom which resigned to the British nation 
the settlements which the Dutch and the Swedes had made 
in the most flourishing part of our country, was directed by 
the slow growth of those plantations, and the higlier value 
of our own. The same policy arrested the regions in the 
North, which had been possessed by the French, and those 
which had been held by the Spaniards in the South. And 
it is the same condition of things whidi has given to the 
States, since the revolution, the extensive regions of Louisi- 
ana. Whatever any portion of the Southern States may 
claim from the priority of date to their settlements, we 
trust it will not be questioned that tliey were inferior to* 
us in their commerce at the period of which we treat, and 
if they have not been indebted to our example, they must 
confess they were later in the school of commerce than our- 
selves. 

Our first southern voyages were to Virginia, under which 
name was included the southern portion of the States, as 
the whole, our own territory included, was South and North 
Virginia. We soon find clearances for Virginia and Mary- 
land. For a century these voyages were made by our fisher- 
men in the winter season in their fishing craft, and often 
upon freight. The principal articles were corn and pork and 
naval stores, wliich were brought for domestic consumption. 
Our own trade was much limited, even at a later 
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period, by the habits whiuh hail been formed in the first 
generation. 

Tlie trade with New Yorlt began as tlie first generation 
was passing ofF. While a Dutch sottJement, we liave evi- 
dence enough of the jealoupy towards it wliich Wew Eng- 
land maintained. But when all claims beyond its immediate 
territories had ceased, iu 1665, the spirit of commerce con- 
ceived a new opportunity for trade. The Dntdi "West India 
Company failed at the time our commerce began. Thej' had 
not agreed upon their limits till 1650, and had not time to 
restore confidence before the union under the same gov- 
ernment. We find goods advertised to New York in 1665, 
and a freight paid to the same place for 30£ ; the adventure 
being more than seven times that sum. Another freight 
was paid in another vessel in the same year. We discover 
the uncertain character of this commerce in the payment of 
oaah, and we obeei've that two pipes of wine fountl a good 
market. These seem to have been some of the measures to 
open a commerce which has since been of great value to the 
Union, and the intercourse never afterwards was long inter- 
rupted. 

The trade with Rhode Island plantations, and with Con- 
necticnt, was adventured by the same merchants, and had 
continued from the beginning. But as many of their sailors 
were from our plantations, similarity of habits had brought 
many of their vessels into our ports, and of our vessels into 
their own iu turn. The Ketch beginning was upon such 
voyages, and we find orders expressed to go to the south- 
ward to fall into the sound of Gliiide Island and of Con- 
necticut, to make up their cargo of Wheat, Corn and Pork. 
The freights for fish to the Isles of Shoals, and for Piscata- 
qua and Portsmouth and Great Island, which were early in 
a flourishing condition from the fishery, are often mentioned. 
In the same manner visits were made to Cape Sable on 
the coast below us Our adventurers often surt'ered troni 
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TO recollect the events of past ages, to preserve 
the memorials of om- predecessors, and to transmit 
a knowledge of them to future generations, are 
principles peculiar to the hmnan character. In the 
long course of their history, men have apphcd to 
these objects the best means in theii' power. In 
the ages of patriarchal simplicity, before " infant let- 
ters" had guided and dehghted the Arabian herds- 
men, we find tradition the only depositoi-y of past 
events. Uncultivated tribes of men, in succeeding 
periods, even to our time and country, have receiv- 
ed all their annals from the lips of then" fathers. — 
And the sacred historian, skilled in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, and deriving his knowledge from 
a sublimer source, sensible of the high character of 
this species of evidence, has recorded with a pecu- 
liar minuteness the genealogies of the primitive 
families of the earth.(l.) But the liabihty to eiTOur, 
so manifest even in states of society more advanced, 
soon demonstrated the insufficiency of this mode of 
perpetuating a knowledge of facts; and we find 
monuments of stone, and pillars of brass the appro- 
priate records of human greatness, and memorials 
of the revolutions of Mngdoms. These have sue- 



cessively mouldered into dust, or now exhibit mel- 
ancholy heaps of ruins, desolating the plains they 
were intended to adorn. 

The pyramids of Egypt, the mounds of the Mus- 
kingum and the Ohio, for many centuries have re- 
corded the folly of human vanity, and the weakness 
of human pride; but not the names of those once il- 
lustrious heroes, to perpetuate whose fame, these 
interesting mausolea were probably ei'ected. These, 
with their achievements, have been swept away by 
the lapse of ages; and even the period in which 
they existed, is now shrouded in a night of forget- 
fulness — more appalUng to the thought, more deso- 
late to the iraaginatiou, than the once supernatural 
darkness of the country occupied by the most per- 
fect of these mysterious relicks of remote antiqui- 
ty — these "unambiguous footsteps" of a race of 
men, far advanced in civilization and the mechan- 
ick aits. 

The ehrouiclers of later periods have preserved, 
by the use of letters, the annals of the hmnan race ; 
and it is to them we recur, to ascertain the progress 
of our species, from the infancy to the manhood of 
social institutions. 

In that eventful period, commencing with the 
dawn of science upon early Greece, until the gloomy 
hour, when, with the decline of Roman greatness, 
learning set in darkness, we find history true to her 
tiTist ; and, after making suitable deductions for the 
absurd mythologies in which some portions of it are 
involved, we discover man as we ourselves behold 
him — sometimes directed by the purest love of j 



country, and the most exalted private virtues — 
sometimes guided by base selfishness, the madman 
of ambition, the victim of passion, the slave of sen- 
suality and appetite — now buoyed up by the vis- 
ions of glory — now depressed by gloom and adver- 
sity. "We behold nations, like individuals, rising 
into greatness, by noble actions; and then, by fol- 
ly, luxury, and guilt, generating the causes of their 
own dissolution. 

In the next succeeding age of the world, when 
learning confined her bounties to but few — when 
the tyrannical rulers of the earth forbad her pouring 
forth her treasures to all who would receive them — 
when almost every thing was perverted by selfish 
and base passions, history itself did not escape 
the defilement of a downward age. Hence the 
annals of that dark period are crowded with le- 
gends, and with the ridiculous exploits of a fanciful 
chivahy. For several centmies the world was in- 
debted to the inhabitants of the monastick cloisters, 
the eoiTiipt priesthood of a corrupt church, not only 
for the dim rays of science, that directed them to 
what was useful in this life, but also for the echpsed 
Ught that faintly illumined the path to immortahty. 
*'In those deep solitudes and awful cells," where 
every thing pm-e was contaminated, every thing no- 
ble debased, every thing holy desecrated, the rel- 
icks of literature that descended from nations of a 
more remote antiquity, that were snatched from the 
fire of Omar and the torch of the Vandal invader, 
became disfigured, mutilate, and corrupt. And 
even the sacred volume, that contains the archives 
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of our firmest faith and sublimest hopes, did not es- 
cape the harpy touch of those foes to religion and 
learning, those enemies to God and man. (2.) 

The invention of printing, that art without 
which other arts would be useless to the mass of 
mankind, ushered in the glorious morning of reviv- 
ed letters, and beamed a new day upon a world be- 
nighted in ignorance. In the forcible language of 
the venerated historian of this art, " the veil which 
obscured the reason of man was now removed, and 
the chain that bound him in superstition was broken." 
Instead of being confined to a single spot of earth, 
instead of existing only for his own age and country, 
^' he becomes at once the cotemporary of every age, 
and the citizen of every clime." From that period 
to the present, increasing light has been constantly 
pouring upon the human mind, and the advance of 
our species has been commensurate with the glori- 
ous advantages enjoyed. From the more general 
diffusion of knowledge, a spirit of free inquiry has 
arisen, that produces a variety of opinion, and, upon 
every question of general interest or concern, di- 
vides the world into parties, sects, and factions. — 
This evil pervades a community in proportion as it 
is enlightened. And such now are the facilities of 
multiplying copies of books, that the histories of 
modem times are too often discoloured by the par- 
ty feelings of the respective historians. The same 
facts are related so variously by different writers, 
that it is sometimes with difliculty we ascertain they 
refer to the same event. This presents so many 
obstacles to the discovery of truth, that it is often 



impossible to form a correct opinion of a transac- 
tion, until the generation have passed by, who were 
actors in the scene. Can we then derive no bene- 
fit from the success or miscarriage of our prede- 
cessors or cotemporaries? Are there no sources 
of historical knowledge, but what are pei"plexed by 
doubt, entangled by contradiction, or darkened by 
uncertainty? There are, to the inquirer who learns 
history not merely from the detailed narratives of 
battles, massaci-ea, and revolutions — not from the 
interested relations of sectarians or factionists, whose 
party prejudices discoloiu", and whose national or 
individual views distort every circumstance they 
narrate. The philosophical historian learns man 
from his pi'ogress at certain given periods, in rela- 
tion to the advantages he possesses — from his ad- 
vances in civilization and science — in his attach- 
ment to political and ecclesiastical liberty — his ab- 
horrent di'ead of slavery — his detestation of those 
intellectual restrictions, that in any shape fetter the 
mind, and mould the understanding to the will of a 
dictator. Such an observer ti'aces effects to their 
remote as well as immediate causes. He looks 
with interest and deUght upon those known and vis- 
ible monuments, that mark the progress of his pre- 
decessors — those changes in government and laws, 
in customs, or in language, which, though operat- 
ing by slow gradations, are declarative of a revolu- 
tion in national character. From the vestiges of an- 
tiquity discovered among nations, he learns their or- 
igin and advancement. The progress of the arts, 
and the relative skill of the artist are taught from 



specimens of his works — from models of his taste, 
better than from any nari'ation ; and an ancient eoiiij 
or medal, oftentimes speaks volumes in relation to 
national customs, the modes and weapons of war- 
fare, of dress, of the implements used in agricul- 
ture, or the mechanick arts. 

Nor let it be objected that these inquiries are 
sometimes pursued to extremes that appear trivial, 
and even ridiculous — that they have been the favour- 
ite theme of satire in every age — the target at which 
wits have hurled their keenest arrows. What though 
the hero of Cervantes conducted like a maniack 
with the fancied helmet of Mambrino — or the fath- 
er of Scriblerus lost his senses with the rust of his 
shield? Until it is proved that ridicule is the test of 
truth, we deny that any argument against antiqua- 
rian researches results from this source. 

It is important for the statesman or the lawyer to 
investigate the nature and operation of governments 
and laws, to ascertain their defects from time and ex- 
perience, or to guard against too great or too fre- 
quent imiovation — it is of indispensable consequence 
that the origin and gradual progress of the Legisla- 
tive and Judicial Lustitutions of his own and other 
countiies be famUiar to his mind; so that he will 
be able to trace from the acorn, the gradual devel- 
opment and growth of the majestiek oak, by wMch 
he sits, and whose branches afford comfort and pro- 
tection to the thousands they overshadow. 

But in no subject are minute researches into an- 
tiquity of more consequence than in Theology. — 
"Without discussing the nature of the evidence de- 



rived from thence, in support of the truth of revela- 
tion, we would suggest its importance in biblical 
criticism — in gathering, from a variety of readings, 
the true meaning of the sacred writers — in nicely 
discriminating the relative correctness of the differ- 
ent versions — in ascertaining the history of the va- 
rious manuscript copies of the Scriptures — the char- 
acters of those who have transcribed or preserved 
them — their inducements to interpolate or omit cer- 
tain passages, as they might promote or obstruct the 
progress of particular doctrines. A knowledge of 
the dialects and customs of the nations who existed 
when these venerable memorials of our faith were 
promulgated, must also be of great importance in 
illustrating doubtful passages, and in explaining lo- 
cal allusions. 

But a more powerful argument results from the 
natm-e of man, compared with the irrational crea- 
tion. Reason is his prerogative: it is this that 
distinguishes him from other animals: it is this 
that enables him to convert whatever is valuable 
in their instinctive wisdom to his convenience and 
use. His knowledge is ever progressive: theirs 
is fixed and stationary. He is ever adding to his 
stock the accumulated experience of ages; they 
reached maturity at the creation. When our ances- 
tors sheltered themselves in their rude misshapen 
cabins, the beaver had constructed his dam, and the 
birds theu' nests, with the same perfection, in rela- 
tion to the rules of architecture and the mechanick 
arts, as they now manifest. 

Before our race had associated under the various 
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forme of government that connect the larger socie- 
ties of mankind togetherj the ants had formed their 
repiiblick on the basis of labour; and the bees had 
yielded the supremacy to female influence in mon- 
arebical governmente. While the " first-bom Cain " 
was defiling the earth with murderous hands, be- 
cause his brother's ofieiing was presented with more 
sincerity than his own — while the ground, already 
marred by sin, and cursed for man's transgression, 
was teeming with the blood of the first religious 
controversy, the praises of the Most High ascend- 
ed from the feathered songsters of the grove, with- 
out envy, malice, or uncharitableness; but the Lords 
of the World, the Priests of Nature, ordained to 
offer the incense of a whole creation fi-om Ups of 
reason and hearts of gratitude, were insensible to 
the blessings of religious freedom, of charity univer- 
sal, of toleration unlimited. 

Two centuries this year elapse, since the pilgrim 
fathers of New-England first landed upon our shores 
— since was here planted the first germ of those 
civil, literary, and religious institutions, which have 
afforded security and consolation to their descend- 
ants. The nature of the enterprize — the firmness 
and intrepidity with which its obstacles were sur- 
mounted — the elevated characters of those who 
were foremost in the undertaking — their learning, 
their integrity, and their final success, declare to us 
they were high-minded men, of whom their native 
country was not worthy. From an ardent desire to 
advance the interests of posterity, they were w illin g 
to sacrifice the dehghts of their own country, en- 
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deared to them ae the place of their nativity and the 
land of their fathers' sepulchres. For this, they were 
willing to abandon their homes, ever associated with 
the fondest recollections, to surmount the horrours 
of the wilderness, famine, pestilence, and the sav- 
age foe. And what has been the return of posteri- 
ty? Have their memories been cherished with a 
gratitude propoi-tionate to their deserts? Do mon- 
uments adorn oui- towns to tell the passing stranger 
the origin of New-England's glory? Alas! nor "sto- 
ried urn," nor sculptured marble, mark even the hal- 
lowed spot consecrated by their ashes. 

The ingratitude of repubhcks is proverbial. — 
From the day the just man of Athens subscribed 
the shell, this truth has been confirmed by almost 
every additional page of history. But where shall 
we look for a people who more justly merit this re- 
proach than Americans? The intrepid discoverer 
of our continent was deprived of the honour of be- 
stowing his name upon the New World his genius 
had brought to light. 

The virtues of the primitive founders of our re- 
publick, the projectors of our most valued institu- 
tions are forgotten, and their names are seldom men- 
tioned, but with reproaches for the follies of the age 
in which they hved, and which they were too wise 
to transmit to their posterity. 

Generation has followed generation, and scarce 
any efforts have been made to rescue from obhvion 
the comparatively recent antiquities of America. — 
The memorials of our fathers, the origin of our in- 
stitutions, are scarcely remembered. The race of 
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men found in possession of our continent are pass- 
ing into forgetfiilness — are rapidJy mingling their re- 
mains with their native soil — a soil doomed to pass 
into other hands. The wave of civilization, fi*om 
the Atlantick, is piu-siung them to the farthest West, 
to regions illumined by the setting sun; and over- 
whelming in indistinguishable ruin, alike the re- 
cent Indian tribes with those of the more civilized 
nations, who, many centuries since, preceded them on 
our continent. "We tread their common graves with- 
out emotion. With unconcern we build our streets 
and erect our edifices upon their sacred incloeures. — 
With sacrilegious hands we scatter to the winds a- 
like the bones of the hero, and those of the faithfiil 
dog at his side. The land they once defended is 
ours. — The fields they trod, where they led their sons, 
whei'e they inspired them with courage to repel the 
invader of these hills, are all our own; and ought 
we not to return them the slight tribute of our recol- 
lection, the trifling compensation of preserving their 
memorials? 

To redeem our country from any further imputa- 
tion of ungrateful neglect, to preserve every thing 
American, every thing illustrative of the ancient his- 
tory of this continent, were among the principal ob- 
jects for which this Society was formed. It is an 
association founded in individual patriotism, and fos- 
tered by national supplies of generosity — a body u- 
nited from no motives of ordinary ambition, nor cal- 
culated to gratify any selfish views of pei-sonal ag- 
grandizement; it was for no party pm'poses, as it was 
estabhshed and is pi'otected by men of all parties : 
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nothing sectional, as it embraces a continent. Al- 
though now in its infancy, yet its progress has surpass- 
ed the exjjeetations of its most enthusiaetick friends. 
Directed by officers distinguished by their faithful 
zeal in promoting the objects of the Institutioiij sup- 
ported by a laudable legislative patronage, and cheer- 
ed by constant supplies of individual generosity, in 
the short coiu"se of eight yeai-s, it has obtained a rank 
known to but few institutions in oiu" country; and, 
although we have been permitted barely to glean 
where others have long had an opportunity to gath- 
er a rich and abimdant harvest, yet our Library and 
Cabinet inform us that many a generous and wealthy 
Boaz has said of our Society, "ie< her glean even 
among the sheaves, and reproach her not; and let 
fall some of the handfuls, and leave them, that slie 
may glean, and rebuke Tier not" 

To these treasm-es the historians of this and fu- 
ture ages will resort for a knowledge of every cir- 
cumstance connected with American annals. Nor 
are our Libraiy and Cabinet confined merely to col- 
lections for the historian; the contemplative observ- 
er of men, as well as the learned inquirer into every 
branch of science, will here find a rich repast. The 
mass of German literature added to om- Library, by 
a late Uberal bequest, will greatly facilitate the re- 
searches of those of our scholars, who are led to ex- 
amine the rich and extensive treasures of learning 
constantly unfolding to the world from the nations 
of Europe. The advances made in science, upon 
that distinguished continent, for the last half centu- 
ry, have been great, beyond any former period. — 
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While we exult at the bright visions that are daily 
unfolding to enlightened man — while we rejoice that 
the glorious work of civil and reUgious Meformatwn 
is renewedly advancing in those regions that first 
burst the fetters of Papal Rome, we regret that prin- 
ciplee fatal to social order, destructive of good gov- 
ernment, and tending to weaken the peculiar evi- 
dences of Divine Revelation, should mingle with the 
liberal and lofty speculations of the German schools. 
To the admirers of some of their reUgions systems 
we would recommend a careful examination of the 
leaves at the entrance of the Sybil's cave, liefore they 
pursue the fathers of a visionary and perverted the- 
ology, in their descent to the region of shadows. — 
Tliat the ti'uth may be followed with safety, is a max- 
im generally correct; but to follow, after we have 
lost eight of the object, may be courage, but it is 
seldom prudence. 

On tliis interesting occasion, when we are about 
to review our treasures in an edifice specially con- 
structed, and appropriated to our particular use, by 
the unprecedented munificence of our most distin- 
guished patron, who, on this occasion, presents us 
with "a place for every thing, and shews us every 
thing in its place," it becomes an incumbent as well 
as a pleasing task, to express our publick gratitude 
to the munerous donors who are daily adding to the 
collections of this Institution. From a splendid cat- 
alogue, comprising many of the wise and the good 
and the benevolent, I should not reciprocate the grate- 
fiil feelings of my brethren, did I omit a notice of 
the learned, the depai-ted Bentley — of one, who, from 
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the begiiming, cherished ardently the interests of this 
Society, and who, next to its chief officer, has done 
most to advance its usefulness and respectabihty. 
His philanthropy, his learning, his Catholicism, and 
his piety, will entitle him to a high place among our 
benefactors, so long as unsolicited generosity and dis- 
interested benevolence excite the gratitude of the 
human family. 

The recent publications of our Committee dis- 
close to us the labours of active officers and patrons, 
far removed fi'om this vicinity ; whose lucid and in- 
teresting descriptions of Western antiquities entitle 
them to the grateful respect of every patriotick A- 
merican. "Who can accompany the indefatigable 
and the learned Atwatek, while tracing the 
monuments of other days, the labours of men of 
" olden time," the strong defences of a people now 
no more — of nations whose very names are blotted 
from the registers of mankind — who can peruse 
the results of his extensive researches, his animated 
descriptions of "the vast cemeteries of beings of 
past ages," and not catch the glow of his enthusi- 
asm, and become deeply interested in the success 
of his future labours? 

The citizens of this Comity will accept our con- 
gratulations upon the transactions of this day. Let 
the favourable auspices that have attended the estab- 
lishment of this National Institution here, be a new 
bond of union for us. Let us constantly remember 
that the same causes may hereafter mark this as the 
most suitable location for other important establish- 
ments: and continue to attract to this as a common 
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centre, the learning, the opulence, and the hospitality 
that pre-eminently distinguish this among the vil- 
lages of oui" countiy. Cultivate then, fellow-citi- 
zens of the Coimty of Worcester, an enlightened, a 
liberal spirit. Dimiaish not your relative importance 
by territorial subdivisions. Banish unworthy local 
prejudice, that baneful canker that often corrodes 
our best affectione, and madly blinds us to our dear- 
est interests. Let our greatest rivaliy be that of 
striving who can best advance the permanent inter- 
ests of tliis wide-spread section of our beloved 
Commonwealth. 

Ours is distinguished as the age of benevolent in- 
stitutions — of associations to advance the general 
good. Whether to promote piety, learning, agricul- 
ture, or the arts — to encourage virtue, or to repress 
vice, there is no one but can lend his aid. Inquire 
then, fellow-citizens, into the objects of these vari- 
ous societies, and, acording to your several abili- 
ty, come over and kelp. 

It was by combining the wealth and talents of 
many, and directing them to one object, that first 
gave the peeidiar character to the institutions of 
New-England — the foimdations of her glory and 
her strength — the moral splendour that encircles 
and distinguishes her in the pohtieal hemisphere. — 
Without these, her cold climate and stubbora soil 
would have doomed her to almost pei'petual barren- 
ness and poverty. Supported by these grand pillars 
of national glory, and political happiness, she has 
attained a rank not surpassed by the regions of the 
sun. The spuit that animated our fathers, Uke the 
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pillar and the cloud, guides and protects their sons. 
It was this that gave the impress of a common ori- 
gin to cm' literary, judicial, military, and municipal 
establishments. It is this that wliitens with our can- 
vass the waters of every sea, and echoes the hum of 
industry through our streets — it is this that clothes 
our valhes with com, and feeds the cattle on our 
hundred hiUs — it is this that scatters, Uke the dew, 
the treasures of knowledge to all, and secures to eve- 
ry village an altak, where the afflicted may find 
consolation, where hiunan wretchedness may iweep 
and he comforted. 

To the memory of the great and the good, who 
have contributed to advance the glory and happiness 
of the American continent — without reference to 
states, provinces, or nations — without regard to age 
or clime — we now dedicate the rich donation this 
day received — that splendid edifice now appropriat- 
ed to our use. Long may it be preserved and pro- 
tected, as a durable monument of tlie chaste and 
permanent architecture of the present age. Long 
may it be cherished as a splendid memorial of indi- 
vidual generosity — the highest evidence of the pat- 
riotism and pnbhct spii'it of its munificent founder — 
a national benefactor, better known to his native land 
'*by blessings received than by favours granted," 
whose paternal regard for this Institution will enti- 
tle him to a high place in the grateful recollections 
of its members, long after the men of the present 
generation are numbered with their fathers. And, 
while we tread those spacious apartments — while 
we behold ai'ound their walls the relicke of ancient 
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greatness, the memorials of past ages, as well as the 
germs of future glory — ^let us be deeply unpressed 
with a proper sense of our obligations to transmit 
this, and all our Institutions, as a magnificent lega- 
cy unimpaired to the remotest posterity. 



NOTES- 



Pages. 

(1.) It is hoped that no one, from this, "will suspect the faith of the 
author in the divine legation of Moses. The member of his profession 
who examines the evidence — who contemplates the wisdom of the Mo- 
saick system — its wonderful adaptation to the peculiar circumstances of 
the Israelites — who compares it with the imperfect systems of other 
law-givers — must be led to the conclusion, that the founder of the Jew- 
ish polity was divinely Inspired. If unsatisfied to rest here, the lawyer 
who has examined the first principles of his profession, must believe in 
another miracle no less wonderful— that the shepherd of Midian had a 
most perfect knowledge of political science, of constitutions of govern- 
ment, of criminal and civil law, and of the general administration of 
justice ; and this, too, in the infancy of the world, before political sys- 
tems had been reduced to practice — ^before either Locke had wrote, 
Burke had spoken, Washington had fought, or Sidney had bled. 

The reader is referred to Michaelis's Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses; a work that should be in the hands of all modern reformers, all 
Codification Jurists, and all Constitution Empiricks. 

Page 6. 

(2.) We are told by Hume, that the monks of the middle ages had 
many ancient books that are now lost. Malmesbury, who flourished in 
the reign of Henry I. quotes Livy's description of Caesar's passage over 
the Rubicon. Fitz Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry 11. alludes 
to a passage in the larger history of Sallust. 

\_History of England, Vol. II., Note 10. 

The ancient copies of the Bible, already in this Society's Library, will 
throw much light upon the controversy concerning the disputed passage 
of 1 John, V. 7 ; and will prove the correctness of the above charge 
against the Monks of the dark age. 



R E P O E T 

PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 

OF 

THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 

October, 1821. 



The Committee appointed to report at this meeting^ on the 
state of The American Antiquarian Society, respectfully 
represent — 

THAT no material changes have taken place in the situation 
of the Society during the last year, and nothing adverse has 
arisen to disappoint the anticipations authorized by the Report 
which was made at the last Annual Meeting. Since that time, 
considerable additions have been made to the Library. Of 
these, Books valued at three hundred and seventeen dollars 
have been presented by the President ; and others, amounting 
to one hundred and seventeen dollars, by .other persons. In 
addition to which, there have been received from the several 
States of Maryland, Indiana, Louisiana, and Maine, copies of 
their Laws, Journals, and other publications, under the State 
authority. Several articles have also been added to the 
Cabinet. We have thus the gratifying assurance that the 
Institution is remeiubered by its friends abroad, and that 
the public confidence in its utility is not diminished. 

We have also the pleasure to state, that the Building erected 
for the use of the Society is now completed, and enclosed in a 
manner displaying at once the taste and liberality of the donor. 
T«his Building, which is highly ornamental as a publick edifice, 
and well calculated to give respectability and permanency tot 
the Institution, we are informed has been thus finished at the 



expense of eight thousand dollars, which, in addition to former 
donations of Books, &c. t#the estimated amount of more than 
ten thousand dollars, constitute a well-founded claim on the 
part of an individual member to the gratitude of the Society. 
We allude to it not only in justice to him, but as an example 
which we earnestly wish may have its influence upon others of 
our opulent and publick-spirited associates ; for, notwithstand- 
ing what has already been accomplished, much remains to be 
done. The i'nmh of the Society, it is well known, tire but 
small, and their sources hitherto very limited. In the mean- 
time, it has become necessary, for the proper disposition and 
preservation of the Books, that an additional room be fitted 
for their reception. The Cabinet, also, is but imperfectly ar- 
ranged; and, to place it in a condition suitable for the inspec- 
tion of visitors, and corresponding with the celebrity and 
respectability of the Institution, it is important that other 
rooms should be prepared. These suggestions are made by 
the Committee, with the hope that some mode may be devised 
for relieving the President from the burden which he has 
hitherto sustained, almost single-handed, in defraying the 
expenses of the Institution, and for providing for future ex- 
penditures, which its support must necessarily involve. 

Several communications, from Members residing in this 
State, and in other States, have been received within the last 
year, which, in addition to those previously on file, warrant 
the promise of another volume, whenever the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of the Society shall justify its publication. 

Thus far the Society has proceeded under favorable aus- 
pices. It remains for its Members, l^y their exertions, to 
justify the confidence inspired by its early promise. — While 
these are continued, we may reasonably flatter ourselves that 
it will reflect honor on its founders, prove an object of publick 
utility, and vindicate its claims to publick patronage. 

Rejoice Newton. 
• Samuel Jennison. 

October 23, 1821. 
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When the members of the Antiquarian Society kst gathered in 
this house around the ahar of Religion, the prayer ascended from 
the lips of the venerated servant of the Most High, for the benefactor 
and patron of our institution. The voice of one now silent in the 
grave, with the eloquent language of gratitude, portrayed the merits 
and services of him, who laid the foundation, and reared, in strength 
and beauty, the structure of our prosperity. Again we have come up 
to the temple of our faith, that spot where earth-born care may best 
repose, to acknowledge, in humility, the dispensation of Providence 
which has removed another valued associate from our circle. 

The period is short since the Librarian cheered our meetings with 
his pleasant narrative of increasing acquisitions and extending use- 
fulness. So brief is the space, we can scarcely be persuaded he will 
no more share in our labors. He still seems to us to occupy his ac- 
customed seat, waiting to greet us with cordial welcome. We still 
seem lo see him in our halls, discoursing, as he was wont, before 
their portraiLs, of the manly worth of Winthrop, the piety of Higgin- 
son, the virtues of Endicot, the patient endurance of Rogers, the 
learning of the Mathers, and the sagacity and wisdom of the Coobes, 
or illustrating to the visitor the doubtfid inscription on our monu- 
ment of Spairish discovery. He stands before us, wrapt in admira- 
tion of the ancient volume, delighted with the faded manuscript, and 
seducing away our books from their private use. His words of 
mirthful jest or curious lore are still echoing to our ears. He seems 
present with us, in all the simplicity of his life, existing in our recol- 
lections as he did in oni affections. 
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Why tims lingers memory on the fleeting shadows of the past ? 
Why do we thus resist the soleinii truth that presses unwelcome 
conviction on our minds? It ia because the solid virtues and gentle 
graces blended in his character, while they commanded our admira- 
tion, won our esteem. True in friendship, sincere in social inter- 
course, ardent in the discharge of duty, devoted in liis attachments, 
he was endeared to ua by innumerable lies. We know that he 
sleeps far away from his kindred, in the land of the stranger, hut we 
endeavor to forget that he has ceaaed to walk' with us on earth, and 
make our toils pleasures. 

Mr. Baldwin was, indeed, a remarkable person; but remarkable, 
not so much for the splendor of genius as the milder lustre of social 
worth, for unpretending and peculiar power, disinterested exertion, 
and elevated enthusiasm. Many have been gifted with higher tal- 
ent and greater intellectual force, but few hare possessed so much 
that was excellent and amiable. 

We have assembled to bear public testimony to the merits of our 
departed friend, and gratefully to recognise his serrices and our ob- 
ligations. It is the appointed duty of the hour, to review the inci- 
dents of the life devoted to the promotion of our objects, to contem- 
plate the traits of character which attracted our esteem, and to esti- 
mate the extent ofour Indebtedness. A plain and unadorned recital 
is all it is proposed to offer you, and if the record fails to render jus- 
tice to the memory of our lost companion, the feelings of those wiio 
knew him will spontaneously supply the deficiency of praise. 

Christopher Columbus Baluwin, late Librarian of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, was born in Templeton, in the County of 
Worcester, August 1, 1800. He was third son of Eden Baldwin, an 
extensive land proprietor and valued citizen of that town, esteemed 
for social worth and respected for intelligence and integrity. Having 
acquired the rudiments of learning in the schools of his native vil- 
lage, be pursued the studies preparatory for admission to college with 
diligence, during the summers of three years succeeding 1816, at 
Leicester Academy, and employed the winters in the instruction of 
youth with distinguished success. The festivity of disposition, 
spreading perpetual sunshine over his path, the keen perception of 
the ridiculous, extracting amusement from the very troubles of exist- 
ence, and the perpetual flow of good humor, rendered him the favor- 
ite of his associates. The public exhibitions of the academic insti- 
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iQtioiij always of popular cast, then derived attraction from di 
represent atioDs. Eogagiog ia these exercises with zeal, the parts 
he assumed, selected from comedy, were sustained witli a degree of 
spirit whiuh would have honored the professional artists of the stage. 
In 1819, he entered Harvard University. The mental habits ma- 
tured and ripened in afler years, were distinctly developed in the 
early period of bis course. Gay and flowing wit, whimsical views of 
life and manners, innocent peculiarities of taste, capacity for patient 
application, unaffected kindness and conscientious regard for duty, 
blended in pleasant union. The light of benevolence, beaming over 
all, cheered the morning and brightened till the sudden close of his 
days. The student, lawyer or librarian, was the same 
artless, intelligent, true hearted and amiable being. The mingled 
enthusiasm and love of minute detail implanted in his intellectual 
constitution, were first directed to the cultivation of departments of 
natural history. The holidays, usually given by others to occupa- 
tions more enticing, were appropriated by him to the chase of insects 
or the search for minerals. Often, after a whole day of toil and the 
journey of miles, returning with his hat wreathed with butterflies and 
shoulders loaded with ores, the night wore away in tracing, with tri- 
umphant satisfaction, the genealogy of the one and the family rela- 
tions of the other. Sometimes, after poring over tlie features of 
some rocky fragment, until it grew too strongly upon his affections 
to be left behind, it was rolled, with persevering industry, from its 
bed to the way side, and watched and guarded, until some accommo- 
dating associate or traveller yielded to solicitations (oo agreeably 
urged to be denied, and aided in transporting the heavy treasure to 
his cabinet. 

But, although the blossoms of the fleld had often greater allure- 
ments for him than the flowers of literature ; though the changes of 
living forms seduced him from the inflections of deceased languages; 
and he turned from the artificial rules of written knowledge to 
the contemplation of the laws of order impressed on the world of 
matter, the regular employments of his situation were not abandoned, 
and he maintained respectable station in his class. 

In the spring of 1823, one of those unhappy commotions, too oflen 
disturbing the repose of the colleges of New England, occurred at 
Cambridge. This is not the time, nor this the place, to investigate 
the causes or merits of the controversy which arose to mar the har- 
mony of the instructors and instructed ; nor is the task now imposed. 





to draw away the mantle of oblivion charily lias thrown over the er- 
rors of the. wise and the follies of the thoQghtlesa. But it is permit- 
led, every where, to deplore the want of influence or skill, in gov- 
ernments assuming ihe responsibilities of paternal relation, to re- 
strain their inconsiderate but generous subjects, urged on by honest 
though mistaken convictions of right, from acts of resistance to au- 
thority: to lament the consequences of the false policy, chastising 
fidelity and chivalrous feeling and rewarding cowardice and perfidy ; 
o p 'ndignation that the suspected should be compelled, before 
ny b al to criminate themselves, betray their associates, or vio- 
1 h a edness of truth : lo regret that some, who have been 
an o g best and worthiest citizens, should have been driven forth 
f m h halls with alienated affections and painful recollections ; 
and o ncourage the hope, that, if such abuses slill linger in the 
n d ats of learning, reason may apply her lenient corrective 
h f h xe of reform, thundering at their gales, shall hew away 
hi f he severities of darker ages. 

In May 1823, the connexions of Mr. Baldwin and many of his 
classmates with the University were dissolved, and on the 17th of 
June following, having chosen the profession of the law, he entered 
the office of the Hon. Levi Lincoln and the Hon. John Davis, then 
associated in business. On the retirement of the former from the 
bar, his legal studies were continued and completed with the latter 

While a student, his pen was busied in maintaining active episto- 
lary intercourse with a circle of correspondents constantly enlarging ; 
for, with him, the beginning of acquaintance was the commence- 
ment of friendship. He made frequent contributions to the public 
prints, often instructive, always amusing. He delighted to seize 
some grave error and laugh it out of countenance ; to hold the mir- 
ror before some absurdity, and show how ridiculous was the re- 
flected image. The narrative of excursions to mountain, lake and 
shore, and the description of a journey to the West, were commu- 
nicated in the form of letters from "the Pilgrim," the appellation 
he loved to assume. In reviewing these early compositions, we are 
struck with the air of sincerity, as much as by the lively style of re- 
mark. We seem to assume the staff" with him, and wander, on foot, 
through the thick settled regions or romantic solitudes of the West. 
As we pass onward, we catch the amusing incidents by the way, ex- 
plore the villages, meditate among their grave yards, and pluck the 
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grass away from the moss grown head stoneu to Uecvjilier the names 
of those who sleep beneath. With him, we wander around the me- 
morial mounds of ancient time, and toil with pick and shovel to 
develop the construction and deduce tlie design of the builders. 
We share the feeling with which he gathers into his scrip the 
mouldering bones, and participate the veneration with which he 
places under the pillow of his nightly rest the relics of the warrior 
or statesman of a perished nation. 

In the autumn of 1825, Mr. Baldwin became an editor and pro- 
prietor of the Worcester Magazine and Historical Journal. This 
work, issued in monthly numbers, was intended to collect and {re- 
serve facts tending to illustrate the origin, progress and condition of 
the institutions, exhibit the resources, physical, political, and social 
advantages of the County of Worcester, and present a full and ac- 
curate account of each town within its territorial limits. It was con- 
tinued during a year lorming two octavo volumes, and was then 
suspended for want of patronage It was a humble but useful toil to 
compile the history of municipal corporations, and a humbler merit 
to be merely the architect of the materials of others. Standing, as it 
were, by the fresh earth of the new made grave, the survivor of the 
delightful labors shared with him who is gone, may testify without 
the imputation of unworthy motive, that it is no dishonor to his mem- 
ory to hare aided in drawing out some of the most faithful of the 
memoirs of our towns which have been produced. Powerful and 
efficient volunteers enlisted, to gather from fields before unvisited, 
the rich harvest of recorded evidence and traditional lore. The 
simple and accurate annals of Northborough by the Rev. Mr. Allen, 
the minute and exact account of Lancaster by Mr. Willaid, the elo- 
quent and interesting narrative of Leicester by Mr. Washburn, and 
the general view of the County by the late Mr. Goodw. 
quisitions to the historic community of inestimable value. They el- 
evated the standard in the department of literary exertion, by their 
example of patient research and untiring diligence. And they 
perpetuated some memorials of those who here raised the r 
columns of social virtue, moral improvement and civil and religious 
liberty. 

Mr, Baldwin furnished for this periodical, the History of Temple- 
ton, many essays, biographical sketches, and selections of revolution- 
ary papers. , ,_ 
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By such employments, tlic latent Iotb of antiquity, eiiating in his 
mind, was brought into active exercise, and a passion for the things 
of old was roused and grew strong, till it absorbed tdl other inclina- 
tions. Prom this time, began a new era in his taste. His hand 
writing borrowed the appearance of black letter type. The furni- 
ture of his room was discarded as too modern, and chairs, with the 
carved claws of another century, supplied the vacancy. The clock 
which marked the passing of well employed hours, was the truit of 
the rude workmanship of the first artist who here attempted to com- 
bine its ingenious machinery. Orer his table, decrepit with age and 
tottering on palsied limbs, hung the portrait of the antiquary, gazing 
on the corroded coin and fancying what had been the obliterated in- 
scription. He lived amid the emblems of decay and the recollec- 
tions of the past. The authorities of history grew as familiar to his 
memory as the remains which surrounded him to his vision. The 
Pilgrims themselvei were scarcely belter acquainted with the hardships 
of the rock bound coast and stormy climate, or the bitterer sufferings 
of the persecutions they first endured and then inflicted, than was he 
who traced their footsteps with eager curiosity. Among the amuse- 
ments of his leisure, was the preparation of copious indices to the 
Magnaiia of Cotton Mather, the most voluminous of the writers, and 
the work of Hutchinson, the most philosophical of the historians of 
New England. These still remain to attest how diligently he drew 
from the fountains of knowledge. 

While the habits and feelings which wove themselves into hia 
identity were acquiring firmness and consistency, Mr, Baldwin was 
admitted to practise as an Attorney, and established himself in Wor- 
cester, in June 1836. 

The law is a jealous mistress, demanding the sacrifice of undivided 
and assiduous attention, permitting no admiration of the beauties of 
literature and no dalliance with (he muse of history. Rare gifts of 
nature, estensive acquirement of industry, and felicitous combina- 
tions of circumstances, must unite for the success of the forensic 
advocate. He who would venture where the gladiators of the bar 
contend for victory, needs that hardihood of temperament, which will 
Rustain him amid the rough collisions ofthe struggle with others and 
the severer conflict with iiis own irresolution and timidity. 

The attractive manners of Mr. Baldwin and the confidence of his 
integrity, gathered around him usetul and devoted clients. Careless 



6f pecuniary gain, desiring only the supply of daily wants, a success- 
ful business gave enough of employment and emolument to content 
his unambitious disposition, without plunging into the hearUess 
scramble for distinction. 

It is useless now to inquire, how far he possessed capacity for at- 
taining the higher waJks of the profession, and aspiring to honors ha 
never coveted. There is apparent contradiction in ihe union of 
light wit and profound research, which lanishea on close cxamim.- 
tion. The quality of wit rests on the quick and ready discrimination 
of the resemblance of ideas, and the facditj of establishing correspon- 
dence or distinction before undiscovered. Legal judgment la found- 
ed on similar basis of accurate perception of differences. He who 
can delight by the brilliancy of sudden repartee, may convince by the 
aouleneas of reasoning. Hence it is, that men gitted with the most' 
vivid imagination have possessed the power of engaging in the mi- 
nutest detail. The noblest strains of our native poetry have risen 
from the counters of banks, and writers of the most facinating power 
have been devoted to avocations the most practical. 

For many years, and until tlie morning of the very day of his de- 
cease, Mr. Baldwin preserved a diary, where he entered with the 
freedom of his own thoughts, his observations of society and occur- 
rences. Too unrestrained in the expression of opinion to be trusted 
beyond the guardianship of friendship, it displays the " daily beauty 
of his life." His own simple words explain the reason why he would 
not if he could, have been eminent as a lawyer. 

" Feb'y. 1834. In the evenings of the first week of this month, I 
prepared the third edition of Goodwin's Town Officer for the press. ^ 
The labor is not without profit to me, for I have great occasion to be 
grateful that I am an antiquarian and not a lawyer, and to pity the 
latter. Besides, I am admonished how much mischief a man might 
be guilty of in the profession. My conscience should he easy on 
that score, for I never had any love for the law. I used it only to 
earn my bread, and that I procured with the sweat of the brow, and 
as soon as I could I left the bar." 

"Without the earnest devotion and ardent zeal which can alone en- 
able its votaries to attain eminence, he maintained good standing, 
and unstained reputation. 

On the S3d of October, 1827, he was elected member of the Araei^ 
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ican Antiquarian Society, and was afterwarda entrusted with the 
temporary care of ita library and collections. 

In 1^9, Mr, Baldwin was Editor of the National ^is,one of the 
newspapers of Worcesler, and its columns were filled, during the 
year, with the productions of his pen. His free and flowing style 
and good taste, rendered the journal acceptable to the public. 

Although his practise had been attended with liberal and increas- 
ing patronage, the fear of competition and the hope of more peaceful 
enjoyment of the moderate emolument he desired, induced him to 
remove to Barre, in May 1830. His residence there was protracted 
long enough to secure the regard of all who formed his acquaintance. 
In November, of the same year, he became connected with Jonas L. 
Sibley, Esq. now Marsha! of the district of Massachusetts, and remov. 
ed to Sutton. During his brief stay there, he was engaged in collect- 
ing all the existing materials for a perfect history of that ai 
He visited the gray haired inhabitants, inquired of theii 
traced the line of genealogy, and followed the stream of generations to 
its source. Every depository of information was carefully examined. 
The records of church and parish, thearchivesof the state, the dusty 
files and moulded volumes, were scrupulously searched. His commu' 
nion was with the dead as well as the living. A collection of Epitaphs, 
transcribed from the head stones of every burial place his feet could 
reach, is preserved, and might serve asadirectory to the graves of the 
forefathers of the hamlets. Had his life been continued, the frag- 
ments of his labors which remain, would have been built into a work 
without parallel for the extent of minute particulars. It would have 
resembled those mosaics, where countless specks are joined into regu- 
lar and beautiful figures. 

The munificent founder of the Antiquarian Society, Doctor Isaiah 
Thomas, with expanded benevolence, contemplating the good of the 
future as well as the present, had bestowed a library, rich in publica- 
tions of the American Press, and erected a building for the use of the 
institution. On his decease, ample and generous bequests provided 
funds for the support of a librarian, and the perpetuation and extension 
of those benefits hjs enlighteoed liberality gave to the public and to 
posterity. 

In the autumn of 1831, Mr. Baldwin was elected Librarian, and in 
April 1S32, entered upon the discharge of the duties of the office. 
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Knowing the disrelish he entertained for the profession of his adoption, 
his indifference to pecuniary advantage, his earnest desire for tranquil- 
lity, and more ardent attachment to antiquarian pursuits, we are not 
surprised by his acceptance of a place corresponding so well with his 
peculiar views of happiness, with compensation so moderate as was 
the salary attached to the office. 

The collections, accumulating during twenty years, by the unceasing 
flow of the bounty of the President, the donations of members mindful 
of the vested right of the society to every rare volume in their posses- 
sion, and the favor of liberal individuals, had become immense. The 
newspapers of a cenlury lay piled in vast heaps, and the masses of 
tracts had swelled by constant additions, as the waters of the lake gath- 
er from the raindrops. The spoilaof time were mingled in confusion. 
No catalogue existed to point the inquirer to the object of his search, 
or exhibit the value and extent of wealth. 

The Librarian entered on his labors with spirit and resolution. 
Day after day, his hand was busy in reducing to order sheets thrown 
off from the press, as leaves are scattered from the autumn woods. 
Month after month, the task was pursued with unwearied assiduity, 
until regular arrangement look the place of disorder, and long series 
of volumes were ranged on the shelves where the heavy bundles of 
papers had before been promiscuously piled. 

The policy of the society, in accordance with the generous views 
of its founder, threw -open its halls to the public. They became the 
resort of scholars, seekipg instruction from the worn and blackened 
pages ; of tlie traveller, gathering the good from useful institutions to 
diffuse their benefits in other lands ; and the casual visitant, gazing on 
the rusted weapon of warfare and the illuminated manuscript with 
equal curiosity. The same ease and urbanity rendered the visit de- 
lightful to the learned and unlettered alike. Each found a commu- 
nicative and courteous attendant, overflowing with pleasant narrative 
and peculiar learning, and few departed without finding their agree- 
able companion had enticed away the precious authors from their 
shelves, the neglected treasures from their garrets, and the good will 
from their hearts. • 

The attachment to science became absorbed, and the very love of 
antiquity became secondary to that ardent devotion to the institution 
which now occupied the mind of the Librarian. Never did individual 
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labor with more ferfent zeal for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of ambition or ayarice, than did he for the promotion of 
interests of the society. He seemed to lose the coasciousness of any 
separate existence, and to identify himself with its ends. His whole 
thoughts were on its prosperity. His highest gratification was the 
increase of its possessions ; the severest suffering, the loss of opportu- 
nity to add to its stores. 

A primary object with him, was the completion of the perfect series 
of the works of American authors. There are few living writers of 
our country, who were not visited by his solicitations for copies of 
their productions, too earnest and respectful to be denied or postponed. 

A widely extended official correspondence, spread, far and favora- 
bly, the name and claims of the society, at home and abroad. The 
learned, on the continent, were addressed in relation to its objects. 
The munificent, every where, received information of the merits of the 
great charity, and occasion was afforded to the liberal to contribute 
their acceptable aid. 

A few extracts from the Diary, in which was entered the record of 
his thoughts and acts, is his own plain manner, and from Letters to 
his friends, will afford examples of his exertions and merits as an 
officer of the society. 

" May 1832. This month was employed in assorting, arranging, 
and preparing newspapers for the binder. I have devoted since the 
first of April, twelve hours in each day to this business, and such is 
the number of papers and the confusion of condition, that I have, 
thus far, made hut little alteration in their appearance. Diligence, 
however, will do every thing, and I do not despair of soon putting 
them in good condition." 

" July 4. It is one of the chief sources of my trouble, being hap- 
py enough in all other respects, that the Society cannot devote its 
funds to increase the newspapers. Since I have been here I have 
been unwearied in my pains lo get good files of papers from all 
parts of the country. I have made arrangements with some forty 
or fifty individuals, from different sections of the United Slates, to 
procure for me ancient as well as modern sets, and to preserve all 
those that they have subscribed for. In this way, the collection 
must become exceeding valuable. I suffer no traveller to visitme, 
without enlisting him in my cause, and giving him directions how 
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to find them, and how to send them to me. Though I may fail of 
getting as many as I wish, I am sure I ahali entitle myself to the grat- 
itude of future antiquarian a." 

" October 30, 1833. During the year past, about nine hundred 
volumes have been added to the library. In this estimate, the bound 
pamphlets are included, but not enumerated singly. A great portion 
relate to our American History, and among them are many which 
are rare and curious. There is no book bo poor that it may not 
sometime be called for, and no book which is wanted for any pur- 
pose, can be regarded as useless. I have adopted a broad rule, and 
am so impartial I can give no offence One day I am visited by a 
collector of ordination sermons: the next, by a collector of 4th of July 
orations: then comes a collector of Geography : another wants relig- 
ious newspapers : another wants books printed in New York before 
1700. I accommodate myself to all ; for I want every thing, and 
collect every thing, and I have more zeal than the whole of them : 
and in this way I am kept very busy. Many things T obtain are of 
small value, hut the course adopted will be moat useful to the soci* 
ety." 

" Jan'y. 10, 1834. I have proposed to myself the task of forming 
in our library a perfect collection of every book and pamphlet ever 
made in the country. The object is so desirable, that I feel, for such 
a purpose, I have an undoubted right to ask an author for a copy of 
his labors. I received, a few days ago, a complete list of all the pub* 
Ucations of the Rev, Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, numbering about 
seventy. I have, also, nearly a complete set of the writings of Df. 
Jonathan Mayhew, and so of Dr. Gay, of Hingham, and many others. 
The venerable Matthew Carey sent me all his publications, as far aa 
he could find ihem, bound in seven octavo volumes, and accompa- 
nied the present with what he considered a complete list of his pub- 
lications. But, in making this list, he fell into a mistake similar to 
that reported of Didymus, who read one of his own books of History 
without recognising himself as the author. Mr. Carey, in hia ac- 
count of his own publications, had omitted several he had written. 
Cotton Mather's publications are three hundred and eighty Iwo, and 
yet not mote than eighty of them are in any of our public libraries. 
It is desirable every thing printed should be preserved, for we caiutot 
now tell how usefiit it may become two ceaturies hence. I [vocure 
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every thing I can in relation to the exciiements or revolutions oi 
public opinion. There are champions in every cause of this nature, 
who are willing to help me, and I give ibemno cjuarter until I obtain 
all their pamphlets." 

" June 20, ISU. The happiest moments of my life are those em- 
I^oyed in opening packages of books presented lo the library of the 
Antiquarian Society. It gires me real, imadoiierated satisfaction. 
It is then, that, like Tam O'Shanter, I am, " O'er all the ills of life 
victorious." 

" Dec. 4, 1834. I received a letter from the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, informing me, that institution, in compliance with 
my request, had directed to be forwarded to our Library, seventeen 
Bibles and twenty four new testaments, in English, and various other 
European and Indian languages." 

" Dec'r 9. Better luck still. The 30th Aug. I wrote a letter to 
Obadiah Rich, Esq, American Bookseller in London, and, among 
other things, asked how our Library could be enriched with a set of 
the works published by the Record Commission. Twenty copies of 
these works, consisting of twenty four folio volumes to a set, had 
been presented to as many American Libraries, by the generous liber- 
ality of the British government. Our library was not included 
among them, and I wanted exceedingly to obtain them, and, to my 
entire delight, Mr. Rich has answered my letter, saying that C. 
Cooper, Esq. Secretary of the Record Commission, having seen my 
letter, gave orders to have our Library furnished with all the volumes 
that were not out of print, and that we shall receive above fifty of 
them. The whole set cost the British Government ^800 the set, 
which is near four thousand dollars. How very liberal this! 

" I took so much courage upon this news, that I sat down, and 
wrote to Lord Viscount Kingsborough, an Irish nobleman, request- 
ing him to give our Library a copy of the great work prepared by 
Augustine Aglio, and published at his Lordship's expense, on the 
Antiquities of Mexico, comprised in seven imperial folios, and costing 
iI75, equal to about eight hundred and fifty dollars; and being in a 
begging humor, I also wrote to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
asking them for all the Bibles printed in the Asiatic and Indian Lan- 
guages." 

" Feb'y. 6, 1835. When I became Librarian, we had not half a 
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set of the United States Laws. Our set is now complete from 1789 
to the present time. I have enquired diligently for f liein, and, at last, 
have succeeded. One, who has not undertaken to fill up the gaps in a 
public library, cannot imagine how much time and patience are requir- 
ed. I have filled up the laws of our own state, so that our collection 
is now mucli more perfect than any other one in the country. There 
are many other departments which I am daily perfecting ; such as, the 
series of reports of Societies, &.c. I cannot describe tlie comfort, 
real, substantial comfort, I have in increasing our store. My con- 
victions grow stronger and slronger, that, if no calamity befalls us, 
and my health is spared, our library, in a few years, must rank 
among the most interesting in the country." 

Great care was bestowed by Mr. Baldwin on the compilation of a 
full descriptive catalogue of books. This work grew under his hands, 
untU the list it contained, swelled from 6000 to 10,000 volumes. 
New accessions delayed the completion, and his own successful exer- 
tions seemed liliely to render the task interminable. 

The Librarian's situation had become one of almost unalloyed 
happiness. The heavier toils of his ofRce were fast drawing to their 
close. The society had directed the publication of the catalogue, 
without delaying beyond a li.ted date for further accessions. Sur- 
rounded by warm Iriends, extending his acquaintance among cele- 
brated men, conciliating personal kindness every where, increasing 
his own knowledge, becoming more and more useful, and feeling that 
his services were appreciated, there was nothing in external circum- 
stances to mar the enjoyment of bis success. He was building up a 
distinguished reputation, and the period of leisure was approaching, 
when it would have been elevated by literary exertion. He had con- 
templated compiling the history of the American press, and forming 
a Bibliotheca Americana, which should exhibit a description of all 
American productions, with notices of the authors. He looked for- 
ward with confidence to the execution of undertakings, which would 
have given him strong claims on the gratitude of antiquarians. But 
he was destined to furnish another example of the frail basis of hu- 
man expectations. 

Labor, scarcely relieved by any relaxation, continued conjinement, 
and the intense devotion of mind to one engrossing subject, had im- 
paired the health, and was fast undermining the constitution, of the . 
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Librarian. Tlie insidious advances of disease, preying upon 
spirits and wasting liis etrenglli, threatened by its slow but certain 
progress lo terminate his usefulness. 

The great benefactor of the Society, whose name nerer rises on 
our recollection without awakening emotions of gratitude, had appro- 
priated funds for defraying the eipenaea of c.tploring tlie ancient 
works of the West. It had early been the design of Mr. Thomas, to 
take effectual measures to preserve the memory of these great land- 
marks of history, the giant raausolea and magnificent fortresses of 
tribes whose very names have faded in obJivion. The volume of 
Archealogia, printed at his cljarge, is full of interesting details of the 
arts and structures of the primeval population of the continent. Yet 
much remained to be examined and delineated, before the effacing 
finger of decay should have obliterated the outlines. Tlie hordes of 
barbarians, poured from the bosom of the North, while they revelled 
in the luxuries of Italy, spared her classic monuments. The refine- 
ment and intelligence of the present age is reckless of the heir looms 
of the past. The ploughshare sweeps over the ramparts of the revo- 
lution, and turns the sod of the battle plains of freedom. Modern 
improvement levels the circles concentering around the burial place 
of aboriginal kings, and the cities of civilization rise over the spot 
where the dust of nations had slept undisturbed in their sepulchral 
mounds for uncounted ages. 

With the view to accomplish the wise purposes of the founder, by 
investigating these most interesting relics, and in the hope that the 
life and usefulness of a valued officer might be preserved, by employ- 
ment so congenial to his tasle, the Council directed the Librarian to 
proceed on a mission to the West, with instructions to procure accu- 
rate admeasurements, plans and descriptions of the works he might 
visit; to use such exertions as the state of his health and conve- 
nience might permit, to obtain papers, books and materials of hio- 
tory ; and to communicate with the friends and members of the in- 
stitution. 

The journal of every day, the last sad memorial of his worth, shows 
how faithfully the trust was executed while existence remained. On 
the 3d of August, 1835, he departed from Worcester, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to the State of Ohio. Along his way, he gleaned 
epitqihs from the church yards, visited the scenes of historic recol- 
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lections, and collected generous promises of benefactions. On tha 
20th of August, he set out from Wheeling, for Zanesville, in Ohio. 
The fields, covered with the relics of the past, were spread before him. 
His pen has traced on the pages of his journal, the glowing anticipa- 
tions of delight which pressed upon him in contemplation of the 
coming feast. But it was not permitted to him to gather the memo- 
rials of the dead. While approaching the village of Norwich, the 
stage was suddenly overturned, and he instantly killed. No premo- 
nition of danger could have alarmed, no interval of agonizing appre- 
hension have embittered his last momenta. The death blow fell, 
without space for the departing spirit to breathe one prayer to Him 
who gave it being. 

Such was the conchision of his innocent and peaceful career. 
Strong impulses, like the control of destiny, seemed to have govern- 
ed his movements, and guided him to the spot where he fell. The 
shadows of impending evil, like warnings from the invisible world, 
rested on his thoughts before his departure. The last wish expressed 
to his venerable father, on his fareweli visit to the home of his child- 
hood, was that he might rest on the soil of our own beloved New 
England. 

Mr. Baldwin was possessed of lively and sportive humor, often 
throwing brilliant flashes over his conversation. The dangerous gift of 
wit was guarded by good sense and tempered with kindnesa. The 
arrow was never poisoned by malice. The bitter sarcasm or cutting 
sneer could not rise &om a heart so rich in good feeling. In tha 
unrestrained freedom of social intercourse none were wounded by 
the mirthful raillery which assailed their peculiarities. Alive to all 
that was ridiculous in fashion or folly, the world was to him a theatre 
of amusement. He loved to draw from its scenes the comic inci- 
dents, and present to his companions graphic descriptions of pleasant 
passages in his own experience or that of others. 

The lighter accomplishments were joined with firmness of princi- 
ple and persevering industry. He was patient of labor and research 
to an extraordinary degree. An active mind was connected with a 
busy hand. Few young men had acquired wider spread or belter 
reputation, and on none were higher expectations of fiiture usefulnesa 
rested. 

The perennial flow of cheerftilness diffused happiness around him. 
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tribes whose very names have faded in oblivion. The volume of 
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where the dust of nations had slept undisturbed in their sepulchral 
mounds for uncounted ages. 

With the view to accomplish the wise purposes of the founder, by 
investigating these most interesting relics, and in the hope that the 
life and usefulness of a valued officer might be preserved, by employ- 
ment so congenial to his taste, the Council directed the Librarian to 
proceed on a mission to the West, with instructions to procure accu- 
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lections, and collected generous promises of benefictions. On tha 
20th of August, he set out from Wheeling, for Zanesville, in Ohio. 
The fields, covered with the relicsof the past, were spread before him. 
Hia pen has traced on the pages of his journal, the glowing anticipa- 
tions of delight which pressed upon him in contemplation of the 
coming feast. But it was not permitted to him to gather the memo- 
rials of the dead. While approaching the village of Norwich, the 
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nition of danger could have alarmed, no interval of agonizing appre- 
hension have emhiftered his last moments. The death blow fell, 
without space for the departing spirit to breathe one prayer to Him 
who gave it being. 

Such was the conclusion of his innocent and peaceful career. 
Strong impulises, like the control of destiny, seemed to have govern- 
ed his movements, and guided him to the spot where be fell. The 
shadows of impending evil, like warnings fi-om the invisible world, 
rested on his thoughts before his departure. The last wish expressed 
to hia venerable father, on his farewell visit to the home of his child- 
hood, was that he might rest on the soil of our own beloved New 
England. 

Mr. Baldwin was possessed of lively and sportive humor, often 
throwing brilliant flashes over his conversation. The dangerous gift of 
wit was guarded by good sense and tempered with kindness. The 
arrow was never poisoned by malice. The hitler sarcasm or cutting 
sneer could not rise from a heart so rich in good feeling. In tha 
unrestrained freedom of social intercourse none were wounded by 
the mirthfiil raillery which assailed their peculiarities. Alive to all 
that was ridiculous in fashion or folly, the world was to him a theatre 
of amusement. He loved to draw from its scenes the comic inci- 
dents, and present to his companions graphic descriptions of pleasant 
passages in his own experience or that of others. 

The lighter accomplishments were joined with firmness of priaci- 
ple and persevering industry. He was patient of labor and research 
to an extraordinary degree. An active mind was connected with a. 
busy hand. Few young men had acquired wider spread or better 
reputation, and on none were higher expectations of future usefulness 
rested. 

The perennial flow of cheertiilnesB diffused happiness around him. 
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without space for the departing spirit to breathe one prayer to Him 
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Strong impulses, like the control of destiny, seemed to have govern- 
ed his movements, and guided him to the spot where he fell. The 
shadows of impending evil, like warnings from the invisible world, 
rested on his thoughts before his departure. The last wish expressed 
to his venerable father, on his farewell visit to the home of his child- 
hood, was that he might rest on the sod of our own beloved New 
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throwing brilliant flashes over his conversation. The dangerous gift of 
wit was guarded by good sense and tempered with kindness. The 
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Contented with any condition in wliich he might he placed, he de- 
duced good Trom the privations and cares that would have depressed 
a temperament less elastic. 

IndifTerent to pecuniory considerations, and generous to the limit 
of his means, his liberality often relieved distress at the sacrifice of 
his own pleasures. Wealth can bestow freely from its soperfluity, 
and many will give the money they value little, who would refuse the 
expenditure of time more precious than coin. With him, labor, 
attention, earnest personal service wero frankly offered. 

His was a manly sincerity above all guile. There was a direct- 
ness and simplicity which commanded confidence. We could have 
leaned on his integrity, in our darkest hour of peril, with full assur- 
ance that the trust would never be betrayed. 

He had acquired an immense stock of genealogical knowledge. 
From almost every person of his own name in the United States, he 
had sought, and Irom most obtained, the story of their families. 
The descent and connexions of his townsmen, friends, and even the 
visitants of the institution, were noted on his memoranda as fully as 
on the leaves of their own ancestral biblea. 

He had made himself master of the biography of the books com- 
iBttted to his care. The devices of the early printers, the progress of 
the typographic art, the anecdotes connected with rare works and 
cxcentric or unfortunate authors, all the Curiosities of literature, Were 
stored in his memory. 

His taste led him more to the study of minute facts than to esten- 
wve views of subjects. His mind was better satisfied to reduce the 
general principle into its particular elements, than by the comparison 
and combination of individual circumstances to obtain one compre- 
hensive result. 

Few among us had examined more cautiously or closely the evi- 
dences on which reposeour hopes of the future. Few were more fa- 
miliar with the dividing points of contending sects, and few had 
more diligently examined the doctrines of Christianity, in the original 
language of their transmission, and the variouB versions of other 
tongues. 

It ia wisely ordered that doubt should sometimes rise to darken the 
soul. But however the footsteps may wander in the mists of error, 
when WQ draw near the termination of life's pilgrimage, immortal 
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trutli dawns on the eye of mortal reason, as the light beams on the 
traveller from the windows of hia home as he approaches. There 
were periods when the clear perceptions of the realities of the better 
world were dimmed, but the eclipse was transient and had long since 
passed away. There were those, sincere and ardent in their sacred 
trusts, who confuted the arguments perverted ingenuity had raised, 
and stripped the unsound sophistries of their false vesture. Their 
precepts, like the seeds which lie dormant in the earth, in due time 
sprang up in their verdure. The companions of the Librarian can 
testify how deep was hia devotion. Religious feeling had gro^vn 
strong, and while it shrunk from display, and was careless of cere- 
monial observances, pervaded his spirit with calm and tranquil in- 

It is not for human wisdom to trace the mysterious workmgs of 
that Providence, merciful in its severest visitations. We were called 
to resign the friend we loved, with his affections unchilled, his facul- 
ties unimpaired, his virtues unstained. In the vigor of manhood, 
with the anticipations of the future bright before him, he exchanged 
time for eternity. It was the certain relief ftom the possible infirmi- 
ty and feebleness which follow the pressure of sickness and the waste 
of years. To the pure, the loosing of tlie silver chord has no ter- 
ror. It is realizing the best and highest hopes, giving for the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of earth the immortal health and infinite happiness 
of the spirit's land. His was an enviable end. It was his to perish 
in the performance of duty, as the soldier sinks on the field of his 
fame. It was his high privilege to fall, and leave no enemy behind 
who could set foot on his early grave and accuse him of wrong ; to 
enjoy the most desirable of aj! possessions, the esteem of the wise 
and the love of the good. 

" Tlie evergreens selected by the taste and planted by the hand of 
the late lamented Librarian," say your Committee, " are the fit sym- 
bol of the memory of that excellent officer, as cherished by the many 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and particularly by those 
who, from official association, intimately knew hia merits and bis 
worth." 
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At a meeting of the American Antiquarian Society, held 
in Boston May 29, 1839, on motion of Professor Simon 

Greenleaf, 

"Voted, That the Report of iLe Council, with the Report of the 
LibrarJBD, and a list of the Officers and Members of the Society, be pub- 
lished for the use of ihe Society, under the direction of the Council." 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

MAY 29, 1839. 



The Council of the American Antiquarian Society, in 
compliance with the provisions of the by-laws, on the fifty- 
third semi-annual meeting, respectfully submit their report of 
the condition of the funds, library, and concerns of the institu- 
tion, at the close of the month of May, 1839. 

The state of the treasury will be most conveniently explain- 
ed by comparison of the investments and revenues, with the 
necessary and contingent expenditures. 

By the order of the Society, at the May meeting of 1834,- 
the sum of twelve thousand dollars was invested in one fund, 
and the interest was appropriated, in conformity with the ap- 
pointment of the donor, Doct, Ifiaiah Thomas, for the payment 
of the salarjc of a librarian, for the purchase of books and 
antiquities, and for meeting the incidental charges of the in- 
atitution. 

Another fund of five thousand dollars was established, and 
the accruing income appropriated for defraying the expenses of 
exploring the ancient monuments of the continent, preserving 
descriptions of the remains of the aboriginal population, and 
aiding in the increase of the library and cabinet. 

The general fund, now amounting to about three thousand 
dollars, remained, and was charged with current and extraor- 
dinary expenses. 

The revenues are derived from the interest on these funds, 
amounting together to ^23,125; from the income of a prin- 
cipal of eight hundred dollars received from the donor in aolea 
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secured t>y mortgages of lands in Dixmont in Maine ; and 
from the rents of an estate in Middleburyj Vermont, yielding 
about fifty dollars annually. 

The available productive property of the society, exclusive 
of the buildings of Antiquarian Hallj of the land in Worces- 
ter, and of the library and cabinet, which have a value beyond 
any estimation in money, is now ^24,725 04. 

The condition of each of the funds is exhibited in the full 
and detailed report of the treasurer, Samuel Jennison, Esq., 
and will be seen by the following abstract of his accounts : 

1. Balance of the Library Funa,'>-» „ . . . . . $12,945 13 

2. Balance of ihe Fund of Aniiquiil^ipdTwSearchea, 7,219 68 

3. Balance of ;he General Fund, . .;':■., . . 2,9(i0 33 

4. AmeuQt of Mortgages in Dixmont, Maine, , ■ ■ ■ \ SOO 00 

5. Value of Middlebury esiate, estimated al only . . 800 00 

$34,795 04 

The yearly income is about fourteen hundred and eighty- 
two dollars. 

Some expenditures necessary for the maintenance and sup- 
port of the Society, are certain in amount and regular in their 
recurrence. 

Among them are the salaries of the only two officers receiv- 
ing any pecuniary compensation, which have been graduated 
on a scale of rigid economy. The Treasurer has had the re- 
sponsibility of the management and investment of a capital of 
more than twenty-four thousand dollars, and the care of 
the receipt and disbursement of the interest, coming in and 
paid out in small sums. So prudent and faithful has been his 
administration of this department, that nothing has been lost, 
and the principal remains safely invested in permanent securi- 
ties. During the last year the Treasurer has charged for his ser- 
vices, thirty dollars ; a sum which would not be an adequate 
compensation to another for the mere labor of making the 
proper entries on the books of the transactions of business. 
"the salary of the Librarian has been li.\cd at six hundred 
dollars annually. That officer devotes almost tlic whole of his 
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tiine to the discharge of his regular duties, and has been con- 
stantly engaged in promoting the objects and interests of the 
Society with a degree of assiduity, energy, and zeal, which 
cannot fail to produce the most useful results. It must be 
considered fortunate for the institution to have enhsted in its 
service, so much experience and capacity ; and it is gratifying 
that those who have been entrusted with the active manage- 
ment of its affairs, have sought the largest portion of the remu- 
neration for faithful and valuable labors in the gratification of 
antiquarian taste and the reward of doing good. 

The preservation of the buildings of the Society requires 
annual appropriations. The renewal of those parts of the 
structures impaired by decay, and the improvements of the 
interior of the halls for the convenient arrangement and use of 
the increasing library, will demand an annual expenditure not 
less than one hundred dollars. 

With the ordinary success of collection and the usual liber- 
ality of donation, the sum of one hundred dollars will be re- 
quired for binding into volumes, the tracts, newspapers, and 
manuscripts, and renovating decayed books, during the year. 

The average charge of printing, if confined to advertising 
notices of meetings and communicating information to the 
members on subjects connected with the interests of the 
Society, will be small : united with the payments for stationery, 
postage, transportation, fuel and light, the aggregate may be 
estimated at about seventy-five dollars the year. 

The necessary expenses will be about nine hundred and 
five dollars annually, as will appear by the following re- 
capitulation : 

1. Salaries of the Treasurer aud Librarian, 630 00 

2. Repairs and improve me a Is, 100 00 

3. fiioding tracts, newspapers, and books, 100 00 

4. Frioling, Itaaspoclation, fuel, &c. 75 00 

$905 00 
When these sums shall have been deducted from the annual 
income, there will remain about five hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars unexpended. 
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6 REPORT OP THE COUKCIL. 

In the former reports of the Council it has been fully ex- 
plained that some encroachments were made on the original 
amount of the funds, under the direction and by the order of 
the Society. Two wings were added to Antiquarian Hall to 
furnish accommodations for the swelling collections, in 1833, 
at the cost of $1,037 03 : the publication of the second vol- 
ume of Transactions, in 1837, containing the excellent me- 
moir on the languages of the Indian tribes by the Hon. Al- 
bert Gallatin, and Gookin's history of the Christian Indians, 
was made at the expense of about ^1,100: the edition of the 
catalogue of the library in a large octavo volume, required the 
payment of about ciglit hundred dollars. These disburse- 
ments, for objects of permanent utility, changed some portion 
of the moneys from the investments which yielded pecuniary 
revenue into a form in which they will afford an income of 
reputation, and aid the objects of the Society by extending the 
knowledge of its works. 

The sums which have been received by the treasurer in 
money, amounted to $23,661 84 : the funds remaining in his 
possession, exclusive of the estate in Vermont and the mort- 
gages in Maine, are $93,125 04: the difference of these 
sums, being the excess of expenditure over income, is 
$536 80. 

The Council, desirous of restoring the integrity of the origi- 
nal funds, and considering the deficiency which had been pro- 
duced by the expenditures for useful purposes, as a debt due 
from the Society to posterity, for whom they are trustees, 
endeavored to make a system of economy operate as a sinking 
fund for the redemption of the arrears. Between the May 
and October meetings of 1838, the balance was reduced by 
the reimbursement of $211 15 : — during the past six months 
$55 96 have been repaid : previous to the annual meeting in 
October ne.x:t, two hundred dollars more may be extinguished 
by the appropriation of the surplus revenue. 

Some considerable extraordinary work will be needed on the 
toofs of the Halls, for draining the grounds around, and to se- 
cure the foundations of the buildings, which may absorb twa 
hundred dollars of the disposable income. 
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A debt of two hundred and twenty dollars for binding two 
hundred and twenty volumes of newspapers, which has been 
recently incurred, must be drawn from the treasury imme- 
diately. A large portion of this sum will ultimately be re- 
stored by the collection of some arrears of interest not in- 
cluded in the accounts from which these compulations have 
been derived : but this payment will, for the present, entirely 
exhaust the resources of the year. 

From these statements it will be obvious, that it must be 
proper to forego the purchase of books, and to rely for the in- 
crease of the library on the liberality of members and the gen- 
erosity of the public. The necessity of retrenchment, should 
prevent, for a season, the attempt to make any considerable 
publications. The interval of the suspended motion of the 
press, may be well employed in seeking authentic memorials 
of the relics of the aboriginal nations of the west, or the evi- 
dence of facts which have been supposed to prove the early 
discoveries of the Northmen in the east. 

Whenever the improved condition of the treasury will per- 
mit new acquisitions by purchase, it will be desirable to devote 
the first moneys which may be saved from necessary appropri- 
ations, to extend one department of the library now deplorably 
scanty. At tlie earliest time when it shall be possible, there 
should be placed on the shelves. Lord Kingsborough's edition 
of the work of Augustine Aglio ; the folios of Frederic de 
Waldeck, on the antiquities of Mexico, the ruins of Palenque, 
and the archaeology of Central America ; and those other rare 
or recent works which illustrate the history of the southern 
continent. 

Improvements have been made during the spring season on 
the grounds of the Society. The belt of trees flourishing on 
the front of the Hall has been extended along the sides and 
rear, and at no distant period, the hbrary will be embowered 
amid the shade of evergreens, forming walls of perennial ver- 
dure to separate the still retreat of the antiquarian from the 
busy stir of the modern world. 

Free access to the collections has been permitted to visitors. 



During one hour of each day the halls have been open to 
every citizen, whether attracted by curiosity or in pursuit of 
information : during all hours they have been accessible to 
every student of history or of literature who sought the use 
of the library. The task of attendance thus imposed on the 
hbrarian has been onerous. It has been behoved that such 
liberality would secure, aa it would merit, the favor of the 
public for an institution which shared its benefits freely with 
the whole community. 

An excellent memoir on the hbrary has been presented to 
the Council by the Librarian, Samuel F. Haven, Esq., and is 
communicated to the Society with this report. It esplaioa the 
accessions made during the past semi-annual period, tlie plans 
proposed for future collections, and the system of arrangement 
he has matured. 

The extent of the hbrary maybe measured with some accu- 
racy by examining the catalogue of 552 printed pages, enume- 
rating more than twelve thousand volumes ; the value would 
only be realized by diligent inspection of the alcoves and 
study in the halls. 

Among the oldest books in the collectionj are, a treatise on 
natural history, unfortunately divested of the first and last 
sheets which might verify the date of production ; but supposed, 
from internal evidence, to have been printed as early as 1470, 
within fifteen years after the invention of metal types, and 
only forty years after the discovery of the art of printing ; full of 
grotesque cuts of the animals, plants, and minerals described 
in the text, strangely rude eflbrts of the first designers for the 
letter press of Germany : a copy, in perfect preservation, of the 
beautiful Venitian Bible of 1476 : the "Summa Theologia," 
of Raynerius, magnificently illuminated, at Venice, in 1486 ; 
and editions of the holy scriptures in many languages, esteem- 
ed to be rarities of typography. 

The library has been enlarged by a gradual but regular in- 
crease, year by year. It cannot be hoped that it will ever be 
able to bear favorable comparison in the amount of literature 
or science, with the depositaries of the works of the learned. 



founded in the cities, or at the universities, or sustained by 
the patronage of the federal and state governments. In some 
departments, however, the Society may be considered already 
rich. 

The remains of the libraries of the Mathers, were many 
years since given to the Society : many " lesser composures " 
of the fathers of New England were preserved by these men 
of much learning, which otherwise might have perished. 
The late president, Dr. Isaiah Thomas, enjoyed rare advanta- 
ges for gathering the works of American authors, and presented 
ail his collections, A large bequest of German periodicals 
and books was made by liie will of the Rev. Dr. William 
Bentley, One hundred and twenty-eight volumes, illustrative 
of the topography, local history, and antiquities of England 
and Wales, and of genealogy and heraldry, were recently be- 
stowed by the President, the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop. 

About hfleen thousand separate tracts have been bound in 
1,035 volumes of pamphlets. They embrace series of sermons, 
orations, anniversary discourses, reports of societies, festival 
addresses, occasional publications on religious and political 
controversies, and all those sheets thrown off from the press, 
so soon perishing unless carefully gathered, but which are of 
singular interest in illustrating tjie spirit of past times. 

The collection of newspapers may be described as good, 
without fear of exaggeration: there are 1,251 volumes, many 
of them embracing two or three annual files within the same 
covers. Commencing in 1704 with the News Letter, the first 
of the newspapers printed in North America, the series of 
these publications down to the revolution of 1774, is probably 
more full and perfect than any other in the United States : 
since the adoption of the constitution it is extensive and of 
tolerable completeness. The hmitations of the uses of the 
funds, have prevented subscriptiona for the periodicals of our 
own times, and it has been necessary to depend, for the most 
part, on the generosity of individuals for the increase of the 
stores of materials for the history of the presenl. By tlie great 
industry and perseverance of the Librarian, valuable additions 




have been made to this department, wliich are indicated by his' 
report. 

The efforts of the same officer, directed to perfect tlie col- 
lection of the legislative and judicial records of the several 
stales of the anion, it ia gratifying to learn, have been crowned 
with Guccess. It is understood, although not certainly known 
by any official information, that the series of public documents 
of Maine, have been made ready for transmission. The re- 
quests of the Society for the aid afforded by communicating 
pubhc papers, have never been denied ; but they have fre- 
quently been delayed and postponed. Should the object 
ever be accomplished, the student and statesman may be ena- 
bled to find, gathered in one place, the materials for the his- 
tory of legislation and jurisprudence, and comparing the laws 
of the sister republics with each other, may obtain useful hints 
for social improvement. 

The Society have many manuscripts ; among them, some' 
which are rare and curious. It is believed that these treasures 
may be much increased. There is scarcely a family of the 
descendants of the early planters coming from the fountains 
of population in the old world to spread cultivation and im- 
provement over the western continent, who have not files and 
boxes of papers, letters, or memorials of the early wars, 
illustrative of history and biography. The improved diligence 
of modern writers has formed a just appreciation of the pecu- 
har value of these fragments, which other societies have care- 
fully gathered. It is believed that if the members could be 
interested to explore the treasures of the garrets, to procure 
copies of old records, and to extract original writings from 
the places of their repose, that a collection might be soon' 
formed having extraordinary interest. 

The Cabinet occupies one large room, and has beerf 
arranged with great neatness. Beside an extensive collection 
of foreign and native minerals, and of shells, many of them 
of singular beauty and high scientific value, but not pecuharly 
appropriate to the objects of the institution, there are old 
specimens of the arts of Peru and Mexico; a vast number of 



■implements, utensils, weapons, and ornaments of the northern 
Indians, and some most interesting memorials of the planters 
,of New England, and of the patriots of the revolution. The 
coins exceed two thousand in number ; some hundreds bear 
the impress of the emperors of Rome : there are many stamped 
with the pine tree of the province and the Indian of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; and most of those which 
have been issued in the several American States are preserved. 
Almost every variety of the continental currency has its rep- 
.resenlative in the piles of paper money. 

Among the portraits, are those of John Winthrop, John 
Endicott, Francis Higginson, John Leverett, John Rogers, 
the Mathers from the ancestor Richard of Dorchester, Thos. 
Prince, Gov Burnett, and others of the early worthies of 
New England; of Doct. Isaiah Thomas and Hon. Thomas 
L. Winthrop, the presidents, and of C. C. Baldwin, the late 
librarian, among the benefactors of the Society. The en- 
gravings and maps are numerous, and some of them are 
curious specimens of the arts of design. 

Tlic communications proposed by Mr. Haven in the an* 
nexed report, will be useful in directing the attention of those 
to whom they are addressed, to the wants of the Society, 
and the means of supply. They will serve to apprise each 
member that he is entitled to exercise the privilege of depos- 
iting his own works, and any rare book, or curious article 
held by himself or his friends. 

The statements which have been made, will be considered 
as justifying the Council in congratulating the Society on the 
continued prosperity of the institution ; on the permanency and 
extent of its foundation, and on the prospect of increasing 
usefulness. 

For the Committee of the Council, 

WILLIAM LINCOLN. 
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The Librarian respectfully submits to the Council of the 
American Antiquarian Society his first semi-annual report of 
the year 1839. 

It appears from the entries in the Book of Donations, that, 
since the meeting of the Society, in October, four hundred 
and five pamphlets, and fifty-nine volumes of bookt, have 
been added to its collections. 

This enumeration is exclusive of such public documents as 
are regularly received from Congress or from State Govern- 
ments. 

A number of files of valuable newspapers have been pre- 
sented, and a very considerable quantity in a broken and mis- 
cellaneous condition. 

A small package of Roman Cains, received from Commo- 
dore Jesse D. Elliott, through the hand of Governor Lincoln — 
a few engravings — a large and handsome chart of George^s 
ahoal — several smaller plans — a bundle of MSS. sermons, 
preached in Salem a century since — and some small articles for 
the Cabinet, complete the list of additions. 

Among the volumes are several Scandinavian works, and 
old northern chronicles of Icelandic and Danish history, pre- 
sented by Rev. William Barry of Framingham. 

The Librarian was authorised to purchase, of the same gen- 
tleman, an Icelandic Dictionary, offered at the price paid by 
him in Copenhagen. 

For the moderate sum of five dollars, a comprehensive Lex- 
icon, Icelandic and Latin, containing 871 pages quarto, un- 



bound, an Icelandic Grammar, and a copy of Snorre Stule- 
son's history, in Danish, have been, accordingly, transferred to 
the Society. 

These volumes were collected, some years since, by Mr. 
Barry, in Copenhagen, while engaged in investigations relat- 
ing to the discovery of America by the Northmen, before the 
time of Columbus. Other engagements unfortunately pre- 
vented the completion of his inquiries ; but he has a mass of 
manuscript notes and memoranda, which he has been prevail- 
ed upon to say, shall, when leisure permits, be put into a con- 
nected shape, and communicated to the Society. 

The unarranged Newspapers, that have been gradually ac- 
cumulated in a detached and imperfect slate, have been care- 
fully looked over and sifted. By means of the materials al- 
ready in possession, with the aid of parcels obtained in vari- 
ous quarters, two hundred and twenty volumes have been 
made BO nearly perfect as to justify their being bound. These 
have, therefore, been put into a neat and substantial binding, 
and form a valuable increase to that department of the Libra- 
ry. Particular pains have been taken to continue the series of 
those papers that had been previously preserved. The Bos- 
ton Courier is completed to the close of 1838. The Boston 
Gazette, of which there were already twenty-eight volumes, 
extending from 1719to 1811, has been continued in a regular 
series, to 1828. The Connecticut Courant, which before end- 
ed at 1791, has been taken up again at 1799 and brought 
down to 1835, with the exception of the years 1806, 181 1-12* 
and 1832. Spooner's Vermont Journal has been continued 
in regular scries from 1803 to 1819. There have been added 
twenty years of the National Intelligencer — eighteen years of 
the National Gazette — fourteen of the United States Gazette 
— fourteen of the New York Herald, and thirteen, each, of the 
Boston Recorder, the Christian Watchman, and the Christian 
Register. Other papers, of value as the organs of a party, or 
a sect, have been obtained in files of from three to ten years. 

* Tlie volumes for 1811 qdiI JS12 have been since oblaineii. 
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The additional shelves, prepared last season for newspapers, 
are not quite sufficient for this increase. 

The duly of arranging the Library according to a scienti&c 
metliod, required of the Librarian by the by-laws, has been 
the subject of much consideration. Efforts have been made 
to ascertain what systems have been adopted in other Ubraries, 
and to learn the views of persons having the advantage of 
experience. The result is a conviction, that, only a very gen- 
eral arrangement of books upon the shelves with reference to 
subjects, is practicable or expedient, and that the classification 
in the Librarian's Catalogue should be simple and comprehen- 
sive. It is often less difficult to find a book under a general 
head, than to trace it through minute subdivisions, where a 
difference of opinion may exist as to the propriety of its posi- 
tion. An e.i:emplification of the arrangement proposed by the 
Librarian for his book of entries, accompanies this report. It 
will be perceived, that, being baaed upon the great objects of 
the Society, viz. to ascertain the past, preserve the present, 
and keep pace with the progressive history of America, the 
titles of the classes have relation to that design ; the minuter 
sub-division being that of dales or periods of time. Foreign 
works, and others not affecting our history, must of course 
be placed under headi appropriate to themselves.* 

In connexion with this arrangement it may be proper to 
allude to the means now in operation for supplying the mate- 
rials for the several departments tliere enumerated. 

In regard to Antiquities, properly so called, no definite 

• This olassificaliQn consisls of ihree comprehensive divisions, viz, 
1st, jlnfi^uffiej, embraciDg all matters aDlecedeat to actual history; 2J, 
Oeneral History ; 3i], Local History ; — and ihirieea sub-diviaions of the 
,two last Darned heads, viz. Sislory of Legiilation — Judical History — His- 
tory of Parlies, or Polities — Religious History, or Rise and Progress of 
Sects — History of Moral and Benevolent Associations, Institjitions, and Ea- 
la-prises — History of Education — History of Arts and Sciences — History of 
Trade and Mamifactures — Mililary History — Dipltmatic History— Tabular 
History or Statistics — Geographical History — and Literary History, or 
Literature. All documents and facts relating to these, being placed in the 
order of the periods io which they refer. 
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fiieasiires are at this time employed, in the way of research or 
discovery. With the present resources of the Society, it is 
necessary, perhaps, rather to wait for opportunities than to 
form plans requiring the provision of means for their execution. 

To supply the departments of Legislative and Judicial 
history, the circular alluded to in the Librarian's last report 
as having been prepared for the purpose, has been forwarded 
to the several governments of the United States, in the hope 
that the examples of some of the States may be adopted by 
all, and that copies of all documents, published by legislative 
authority or requisition, may be lodged in the Library of this 
Institution. No official information of the result has yet been 
received. 

The progressive history oC parties, religious sects, moral 
and benevolent associations and enterprises, education, 
arts and sciences, fyc, may, to a considerable extent, be 
found in the newspapers, reports, occasional addresses, and 
magazines, that are collected and preserved for this purpose. 
Fortunately, almost every association, or party, has now its 
periodical organ, for explaining and enforcing its plans and 
principles. The most important of these, at least in our own 
vicinity, will probably find their way into the Antiqnarian 
Library without great expense to the Society. 

The disposition among associations, authors, and editors, to 
deposite their publications in the Library, is apparently in- 
creasing. The American Colonization Society, the American 
Education Society, the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society/ 
the Editor of the Boston Courier, and the Editor of the 
Christian Watchman, continue to transmit their publications 
as they are issued. In otiier cases voluntary propositions 
have been made to preserve papers with a view of depositing 
them at the end of the year. The Wisconsin Enquirer, anew 
paper, the first in that young territory, and the organ of its 
government, is constantly sent by some unknown friend. 

The value of these store-houses of facts and incidents, is 
diminished by the quantity of extraneous matter by which 
these facts are surrounded and buried. If it were practicable 
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to obtain the leading periodicals of our country, religious, 
political, literary and scientific, as they are issued, it would be 
easy for the Librarian to preserve an index rerum of impor- 
tant matters found in them, having a bearing upon our history, 
by means of references placed under those heads to which 
the subjects relate. A valuable collection of references to 
minor historical materials might thus be gradually accumu- 
lated. 

In compliance with the wish, expressed by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, to be admitted to an interchange 
of Transactions, the Librarian, as directed by the Council, 
made up a package of books, consisting of the Transactions 
and Catalogue of this Society, Thomas' History of Printing, 
Lincoln's History of Worcester, and the Worcester Magazine, 
and committed it to the kindness of George Bancroft, Esq., 
Collector of the Port of Boston, for a chance of safe and direct 
transmission to that learned Association. 

In concluding this report, the Librarian begs leave to sug- 
gest the expediency of furnishing each member of the Anti- 
quarian Society with a sheet containing the heads into which 
its collcctiona are divided, with the request, that as books or 
documents appropriate to its objects, come to their knowledge, 
the titles, price, and the place where they are to be found, may 
be entered under the head to which the works respectively 
belong. If such memoranda were annually returned to the 
Librarian from diiferent sections of the country, information, 
difficult to be procured by other means, and very important to 
the design of the Society, would be obtained. This measure 
would impose on members no troublesome or laborious duty, 
while its tendency would be to keep alive a remembrance of 
their connexion with this Institution, and an interest in its 
progress. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

SAMUEL F. HAVEN, Librarian. 
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lS3r 
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Samuel Jennison, Worcester. 
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1825 
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1827 


1827 
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1830 


1830 


Samuel M. Burnside, " 
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1831 
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1835 


1835 
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1838 


Samuel F. Haven, 
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Worcester. 
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Charlestovm. 


•Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 


Worcester. 


George Bancroft, Esq. 


Boston. 


•John Chandler Bancroft, 


Worcester. 


•Hon. Edward Bangs, 
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*Et!ward D. Bangs, Esq. 


Worcester. 




•Hon. Josiah Bartlett, M. D. 


Charlestovm. 
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•Hon. Timothy Bigelow, 
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NashviUe, Tenn- 




•Hon. FrancTs Blake, 


Worcester. 




William Blanding, LL. D. 


Philadelphia. ■ 




William Bond, 
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•Hon. John Brooks, M. D. LL. D. 


Medford. 




•Rev. Francis Brown, D D., 


Hanover, A". If. 




•Hon. Jamea Brown, 


Neto Orleait!!. 




•Moses Brown, Esq. 


Providence. 




Nicholas Brown, Esq. 






Samuel M. Burnside, Esq, 


Worcester. 




•Hon. James Burrill, 


Providence. 




Matthew Carey, Esq. 


Philadelphia. 




•Hon. Charles Carroll, LL. D. 


CarroUton, Md. 




•Right Rev. John Carroll, D. D., LL. D. 
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Hon. Lewis Cass, LL. D,, 
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•TheoUore Foster, 


FoUir, R. 1. 




■William B. Fowie, 


Boston. 
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Pliny Merrick, Eaq. 
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Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D. 
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Hon. BenjamiQ Russell, 


Boston. 


•Hon. Winlhrop Sargenl, 


Natcluz, Miss. 


•Samuel Savage, M. D. 


Barnstable. 


Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq. 


Dttroit, Mich. 


•Hon. Samuel Sewall, LL. D. 


Marbkhcad. 


Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. 


Boston. 


•Charles Shaw, Esq. 




•William S. Shaw, Esq. 


•' 


•Hon. James Sheafe, 


Portsmoulki N. II. 


Rev. David A. Sherman, 


Knoxvilh, Tom. 


Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL. D. 


Nete Haven. 


Hon. David Smith, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D. 


Exeter, N. H. 


Nathaniel G. Snelling, Esq. 


Boston. 


Prof. Jared Sparks, LL. D. 


Cambridge. 
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•Hon. William Sledman, 
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Boston. 


Isaiah Thomas, Esq. 


Cincinnati. 
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Plymouth. 


Abraham R. Thompson, M. D. 


Charlestovm. 


Hon, John Thompson, 


Chillicothe, Ohio. 


•Hon. Charles Thomson, 


Lower Merion, Pa. 


•Nicholas Tillinghast, Esq. 


Taunton. 


•Hon. Daniel D. Tompkins, LL, D. 


Ton^kinsviUe, Stol- 
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•Rev. Benjamin Trumbull, 


North Haven, Conn. 
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Salem. 


•Hon, William Tudor, 


Boston. 


•Dudley A. Tyng, LL. D. 


Newburyport. 


•Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
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1 'Thomas Walcut, Esq. 


Boston, 
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Worcester. 


Thomas W. Ward, Esq. 
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Emory WMliburn, Esq. 


Worcester. 


•Hon. Bushrod Washington, LL. D. 


Mount Vernon, Va. 


Hon. Daniel Webster, LL. D. 


Boston. 


•Eedford Webiter, M. D. 


" 


Hon. Henry Wheaton, LL. D. 


JVm York. 


TheophUus Wheeler, Esq. 


Worcester. 


•Kilborn Whitman, Esq. 


Pembroke. 


Joseph WiJiartl, Esq. 


Boston. 


Rey. Samuel Willard, D. D. 


Hingham. 


•Hon. Hugh WUliarason, M. D., LL. D. 


Nea Yorlt. 


Rev. Robert G. Wilson, D. D. 


ChiUicotlie, Ohio. 


•Isaac Winslow, M. D. 


Plymouth. 


"Hon, James Winlhrop, LL. D. 


Cambridge. 


Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, LL. D. 


Boston. 


•Hon. William Winthrop, 


Cambridge. 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 


Boston. 
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" 
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" 
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« 


Mons. Cesar Moreau, 


" 


Baron Antoine J. S. de Sacy, 


" 


M. Raonl Rochctte, 


" 
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Robert Anderson, M. D. 


Scotland. 


Sir David Brewster, LL. D., F. R. S. 


>• 
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•Prof. Thomas Brown, M. D. 


Scotland. 
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Alexander Bruntou, D. D. 


" 


1 


The Earl of Buchan, 
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•Rec. Adam Clarke, D. D., LL. D., F. R. S. England. 




•John Cranch, Esq. 






Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 


" 




John Bickerton ■Williams, LL. D. 






John Jamieaon, D. D. 
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Thomaa Parke, Esq. 
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Hon. Joi 
Hon. Job 



[ Davis, LL. D. 
PH Story, LL. D. 



Hon. Benjamin Russell, 
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Hon. James C. Merrill, 
Re». Charles Lowell, D. D. 
Samuel M. Burnside, Esq. 



John Park, M. D. 
Frederic W. Paine, Esq. 
John Green, M. D. 
Joseph Willard, Esq. 
Emory Washburn, Esq. 
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Correspondence . 
William Lincoln, Es 
Hon. Rejoice Newto 



Eterett, LL. D., Foreign 



, Domestic Correspondence 
. Recording Secretary. 



Samuel Jennibon, Esq. 

OUUITIEE 01 FttBLICATIC 

John Park, M. D. 
William Lincoln, Esq. 
Alfred D. Foster, Esq, 



Samuel F. Haven, Esq. 



ANNUAL REPORT, 



OCTOBER 23, 1839 



At the annual meeting of the Ahebican Antiquasian 
Society, held on the twenty-third day of October, 1839, at 
Antiquarian Hall in Worcester, the Reporta of the Council, 
Treasurer, and Librarian, were submitted. 

State of the Treasury. 
The funds and property in the Treasurer's hands amounted 
to $34,919 15 on the Hth of October, 1839, invested as fol- 
lows : — ■ 

1. Balance of the Library Fund, tl3,196 21 

2. Balance of the Funil of ADtiquities and Reaearches, 7,395 29 

3. BalaDce of the General Fund, 2,727 65 

4. Esiaie in Middlebury, and Dixmont Mortgages, . . 1,600 00 

834,919 15 
The excess of the expenditures over the income of the Soci- 
ety occasioned by the appropriation of some part of the origi- 
nal funds for buildings and publications, was in May last 
!$536 30 : it has been reduced to 3^342 69, and will soon be 
extinguished by the process of repayment now in operation. 

State of the Library. 
The Library has been kept in good order. During the year 
since the last annual meeting there have been added 948 
tracts, 103 volumes, and more than 200 folios of newspapers 
have been neatly bound. Some portraits have been added to 
the collection of paintings, and coins and curiosities deposited 
in the cabinet. 



ANNUAL REPORT. 



ABSTRACT OF THE LIBRARIAN S REPORT. 

The additions fo the Society's Library, since the statement 
rendered in May last, consist of five hundred and forty-three 
pamphlets, and forty-four volumes of books. A brazen sacra- 
mental vessel, of unknown antiquity, and an ancient silver 
coin have been placed in the Cabinet ; and a portrait of the 
late Judge Chandler, of Worcester, has been added to the col- 
lection of paintings. 

The pamphlets are of course somewhat miscellaneous ; most 
of them, however, have an intrinsic value, and it is a part of 
our system to consider nothing of the kind unimportant. Al- 
most every household has some place of deposit, in which 
these matters accumulate, and among them the antiquarian, 
taught by experience, feels justified in the expectation of meet- 
ing interesting and valuable relics. Samuel M. Burnside, Esq. 
has transferred one of such collections to the rooms of the 
Society. 

Among the books may be particularised an elegant copy of 
Delafield's Inquiry into the Origin of the Antiquities of Amer- 
ica, from Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, President of the Soci- 
ety — two copies of an his.torical work upon the Currency of 
Massachusetts, by Rev. J. B. Felt, one from the same source, 
the other presented by the author — Prescott's History of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabelia, deposited by that gentleman 
himself — a parchment bound folio, containing the entireworks 
of Hippocrates, from F. R. Hassler, Esq. and eleven volumes 
of ancient works, scientific, philosophical, and theological, as 
remote in date as venerable in appearance, presented bj' Sam- 
uel Wells, Esq, of Northampton. 

A set of Bouchette's elegant and expensive Topographical 
Maps of the Province of Lower Canada, has been bestowed 
by Hon, Daniel Waldo of Worcester. 

Doctor Usher Parsons of Providence has deposited a num- 
licr of his own works upon medical subjects, and a little vol- 
ume upon the battle of Lake Erie, by Hon. Tristam Burgess. 

Several communications have been received from foreign 
countries. George Finlay, Esq. a member of this Society, 



resident in Greece, has transmitted a publication of his own 
on Ihe Topography of Oropia and Diacria; and Governor 
GaHndo has sent from Centra] America, a written Memoir on 
the ruins of Montagna. From the Secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Lisbon have been received two large 
volumes of the Memoirs of that Institution, together with a 
literary Discourse of which he ia himself the author. 

The collection of unbound pamphlets has been looked over, 
and those ascertained not to be duplicates assorted for binding. 
As some convenient sets of Reports, Catalogues, Occasional 
Addresses, Sermons, &.C. may be made up from the duplicates, 
the expediency of binding these together is suggested. 

A few additional files of Newspapers have been arranged. 
The large number lately put into binding now await the pro- 
vision of a suitable place for their accommodation. 

The work of making an intelligible and systematic reference 
upon the Catalogue to the location of books and pamphlets on 
their shelves, is in a state of progress. 
All which is respectfully eubmitted, 

SAMUEL F. HAVEN, Libranan. 
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REMARKS AND RESOLUTIONS 



COMMEMORATIVE OF 



The Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY, LL.D, 



BY THE 



%xatxxtKn Antiquarian Snmtg 



AT THEIR FIRST MEETING AFTER HIS DEATH. 



MDCCCLXIY. 



The Fresident, as requested by the Society, transmitted a copy of the 
resolutions, relating to the late Hon. Josiah Quinct, LL.D., to his son, Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, with the following letter : — 

Hall or thi Amekicah Antiquakiam Socmr, 
Worcester, Oct. 26, 1864. 

My Dear Sir, — I have the highest satisfaction in performing the hono- 
rable duty imposed on me by the American Antiquarian Society in that part 
of the proceedings of their meeting on the 21st instant, copied below, which 
I beg that you will present to your &mily as an expression of affectionate 
and profound respect for your honored fiither, Josiah Quinct, LL.D., and of 
just appreciation of his services and virtues, and of deep regret that the bless- 
ing of his life, made more precious by every added year, will be hereafter 
only eigoyed in its revered and instructive remembrance. 

I also tender to your fiimily the assurance of my personal sympathy in 
the private grief for which public honors are a cold alleviation, and into which 
a stranger may not intrude. 

I have the honor to be most respectfully yours, 

Stephen Salisburt, President. 

Hem. JosuH QuiNGT, Boston, liaw. 



EXTHACT 



THE "PROCEEDINGS" OF THE SOCIETY. 



At the Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian Society, 
held at Worcester, on Friday, October 21, 1864, the following 
remarks, in behalf of the Council, were submitted by Mr. 
Gbobqe Livebmore : — 

At our last Annual Meeting, when we commemo- 
rated the completion of the first half-centm-y of our 
existence as an association, we all listened with rare 
gratification to the letter of a venerable founder of 
the Society, whose interest in its welfare had con- 
tinued from the first, and who had, during his life of 
more than ninety years, in various ways promoted the 
objects for which it was formed. 

His great age, so far beyond the ordinary period of 
human life, forbade us to hope for a much longer 
continuance of his presence among us. When, there- 
fore, on the first day of July last, the announcement 
of the decease of Josiah Quincty was made, it created 
no surprise. The measure of his days, of bis use- 



fulness, and of his honors, was full. His life was 
completed. 

The numerous other institutions with which he was 
connected have already paid their tribute to his worth ; 
but, however they may have anticipated what might 
otherwise have been a fitting eulogium from the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, this does not deprive us of 
the pleasure, or absolve us from the duty, of recog- 
nizing his claims to honor as an Antiquary in the 
noblest sense. 

The historical writings of Mr. Quincy entitle him to 
a high rank among the authors who have enriched 
this class of American literature. If he had left no 
other record of service to his country, his published 
works, from the importance of the subjects to which 
they relate, and the abUity with which these are 
treated, and from the lofty principles those works 
illustrate and inculcate, would cause his name to be 
held in honorable remembrance. 

That one whose time was so nearly engrossed by 
official duties should have been able to do so much 
and so well as an historian and a biographer, would 
surprise us, if we did not know that most of his lit- 
erary productions were the natural outgrowth of his 
active life. Whenever called to any public service, 
he, like a true antiquarian, began by reverting to the 
past, and making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
whatever had preceded that had relation to the posi- 
tion he was to hold; and the investigations which he 



made primarily for his own infoi'mation and guidance, 
he published for the benefit of others. 

His largest and most elaborate work, the History of 
" that University which was the very cradle of learning 
in these parts of the earth," is in its nature almost a 
treatise on the literary, ecclesiastical, and civil anti- 
quities of New England. In that institution, founded 
amidst the toils and sufferings of the first settlers, 
were reflected, more clearly than almost anj^vhcre 
else, their principles and purposes as well as their 
manners and customs. The minute details of their 
contributions and sacrifices for its support, in view of 
their ciicumstauces and their object, are fuU of moral 
dignity ; and the antiquary, in bringing to light such 
examples, becomes a most eloquent moral teacher. 

Mr. Quincy was called to the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity in 1829. There was hardly an institution in 
the country of greater interest than Harvard College, 
whose history from its beginning had been blended 
with whatever concerned the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of sound learning and civil liberty in the 
American Colonies and the United States. But 
hitherto there were to be found only scattered notices 
of its origin, action, and influence, which awakened, 
but could not satisfy, the curiosity even of those who 
knew it best from having been nurtured in its bosom. 

In 1833, was published the excellent, summary, 
though uncompleted and posthumous, volume of Mr. 
Peirce, the librarian of the University. But a full 



History was still a desideratum. For more than a 
quarter of a century, a vote of the Corporation, re- 
questing the President to prepare a Histoiy of the 
University, had stood upon the records of that Board. 
Mr. Quincy was not the man to shrink from any duty 
which his official position devolved upon him ; and, 
having been specially invited by the Corporation to 
prepai-e a discourse to be delivered on the 8th of 
September, 1836, the second centennial anniversary 
of the foundation of the University, " in commemora- 
tion of that event, and of the founders and patrons of 
the Seminary," he not only performed the task then 
assigned hira, but announced his purpose of preparing, 
as soon as it was practicable, the long-desiied History 
of the institution. 

What he began from a sense of duty, he con- 
tinued with affectionate zeal till he completed the 
work, — an enduring monument to the founders and 
benefactors of his venerable Alma Mater. 

When a new chapter shall be added by another 
hand, the histoi7 of the administration of President 
Quincy will not suffer by a comparison with that of 
any of his distinguished predecessors. 

Before his removal to Cambridge, Mr. Quincy had 
already begun his "Municipal History of the Town 
and City of Boston during Two Centuries." This, 
like the History of the University, originated in his 
official position. His natural attachment to the town 
in which he was bom had been strengthened by 



repeated evidences of confidence and respect on the 
part of his fellow-citizens. He had been invested by 
them with the most important offices in their gift ; he 
had been their representative in both branches of the 
State I^egislature ; and, for four successive terms of 
service, he had represented them in the Congress 
of the United States. It was as Judge of the Munici- 
pal Court of Boston, that he made the memorable de- 
cision, that the publication of truth with good intent 
is not a libel, — a decision which, though questioned 
and gravely censured at the time, has since become 
the settled rule of law. 

Called from the hench to the chief magistracy of 
the City, he entered upon the administration of its 
affairs with that indomitable energy which ever dis- 
tinguished his public life. The recent transition from 
a town to a city government had brought with it the 
necessity of important changes in old modes of pro- 
ceeding, and of the establishment of new institutions. 
Here the wisdom and foresight, as well as energy, of 
Mr. Quincy were fully exercised; and he lived to see 
even those of his measures which at the time met with 
only partial approval, and others which encountered 
the strongest opposition, fully justified by a later pub- 
lic opinion. 

At the request of the municipal authorities, he 
delivered "An Address to the Citizens of Boston on 
the nth of September, 1830, the Close of the Second 
Century from the first Settlement of the City"; an elo- 
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quent commentary on its history, full of noble senti- 
ments, and a model production of its kind. He gave, 
in a condensed form, the result of much antiquaiian 
research into the manners and customs, laws and 
principles, of former generations ; and he did not fail 
to enforce in the strongest terms the lessons they sug- 
gested. 

The larger History of Boston, which, after a lapse 
of twenty years, was resumed, and was finished in 
February, 1852, at the close of the author's eightieth 
year, is mainly devoted to an account of the City gov- 
ernment during the period of his mayoralty. In the 
preface he says : " It appeared to the author, that a mu- 
nicipal history of the Town, and an accurate account 
of the transactions in the first years of the City gov- 
ernment, would be useful and interesting to the public 
in future times, and was due to the wisdom, fidelity, 
and disinterested services of his associates." In the 
naked record of his administration, we find the best 
eulogy on his own ability and his devotion to duty. 

The " History of the Boston Athen^um," also, grew 
out of Mr. Quincy's relation to the institution and its 
founders and early patrons. They were his cherished 
friends. He was himself one of the original contrib- 
utors to its fund. For several years he was its Presi- 
dent. 

When, in 1847, the comer-stone of the spacious 
and elegant edifice in Beacon Street was laid, he was 
requested to deliver an address on the occasion ; and 



was afterwards sojicited to write out and extend his 
remarks for publication. The result was a volume of 
between three and four hundred pages, containing a 
documentary history of the Athenaeum, followed by 
admirable biographical notices of its deceased found- 
ers. It was a labor of love to commcuiorate the 
services of that little band of " ingenuous scholars " 
who originated and established this institution, "dedi- 
cated to letters and the arts." 

The biographical works of Mr. Quincy, no less than 
his Histories, were produced in response to some call 
of obvious duty. 

Believing, to use his own words, that, " of all monu- 
ments raised to the memory of distinguished men, the 
most appropriate and least exceptionable are those 
whose foundations are laid in their own works, and 
which arc constructed of materials supplied and 
wrought by their own labors," he prepai'cd, from the 
papers bequeathed to him by his father, a Memoir of 
that illustrious patriot, which will continue to be read 
with the greatest interest and admiration, as long as 
the love of liberty is cherished, and the story of its 
apostles, defenders, and martyrs ia welcomed. 

The " Life of Major Samuel Shaw," prefixed to his 
" Journals," and prepared, at the request of the pro- 
pi-ietor of them, by Mr. Quincy, the only surviving 
friend who could do him justice as a benefactor of his 
country, was undertaken, the author says, from no 
Other motive than the gratification afi"orded by being 
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instrumental in perpetuating the memory of one whom 
he had kno^vn in his early youth, and of whom, after 
the lapse of fifty years, he " could truly say, that, in 
the course of a long life, he had never known an 
individual of a character more elevated and chivalric, 
acting according to a purer standard of morals. Im- 
bued with a higher sense of honor, and uniting more 
intimately the qualities of the gentleman, the soldier, 
the scholar, and the Christian." 

Two of Mr. Quincy's biographical productions were 
written at the special request of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, The brief but excellent " Memoir 
of James Grahame," author of the " History of the 
United States of North America," contains all that we 
know of that worthy man and faithful historian. Mr. 
Quincy had great respect for the moral purity and in- 
tellectual elevation of Mr. Grahame'a character, and 
held his work in high estimation. He felt that it 
was " incumbent upon some American to do justice 
to the memory of a foreigner who had devoted the 
chief and choicest years of his life to writing a history 
of our country, with a labor, fidelity, and affectionate 
zeal for the American people and their institutions, 
which any native citizen may be proud to equal, and 
will find it difficult to sui-pass." This Memoir was 
first printed in the " Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; " and was afterwards prefixed to 
a new edition of Mr. Grahame's History, as revised 
and enlai'ged by the author, and published, in this 
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country, after his death, under the auspices of his 
biographer. 

In the eighty-seventh year of his age, Mr. Quincy 
completed and published his " Memoir of the Life of 
John Quincy Adams," — a fair volume of over four 
hundred pages. Connected by family ties, nearly 
his co-eval, and intimately acquainted with his pri- 
vate life as well as his public career, Mr. Quincy 
was peculiarly fitted to perform the task assigned 
him. It was, however, to Mr. Adams's public life 
that the biographer principally addressed himself. 
Besides the advantages derived from personal knowl- 
edge, and a recourse to his printed works, he was 
favored with access to copious authentic unpubUshed 
materials. 

His " chief endeavor," as he says, was " to render 
him the expositor of his own motives, principles, and 
character, without fear or favor, in the spirit neither 
of criticism nor eulogy." He thus produced a work, 
which, whilst it partakes largely of the nature of 
an autobiography, constitutes also a most important 
chapter in the general history of the Republic. 

If, at any time, a difference of opinion may have ex- 
isted between the biographer and his subject on minor 
matters, they were indissolubly united in the sentiment 
of the grand avowal of Mr, Adams, inscribed under the 
portrait that adorns the volume : " I live in the faith 
and hope of the progressive advancement of Christian 
liberty, and expect to abide by the same in death." 
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The Itey-note of Mr. Quincy's public life, and of 
most of his writings, is found in that invocation which, 
in his father's last will and testament, follows a be- 
quest, to the son, of the works of the great writers on 
free government : " May the spirit of liberty rest 
upon him ! " 

Inheriting the principles of this illustrious patriot, 
he consecrated his life, and all his powers, to their 
maintenance. Bom when the sentiments of the Dec- 
laration of Independence were ripening into action, 
and living as a young man with those who made good 
the Declaration, and founded this Republic, he un- 
derstood the difficulties that beset their path when 
they were called on to form a Constitution for the 
government of all the States. In common with the 
great body of the statesmen of that day, South as well 
as North, he felt that there must ever be an irrepressi- 
ble conflict between freedom and slavery. 

An unfortunate delusion, fostered by the specious 
declarations and promises of a few members of the 
Federal Convention, who only ventured to ask for a 
temporary toleration of slavery, and averred, that, if 
let alone, they would willingly, in a short time, rid 
themselves of it, induced the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to commit to the several States the general power 
of peaceftd emancipation. Mr. Quiney always dis- 
trusted the sincerity of those members who seemed 
to him faitliless to the principles of the Constitution in 
insisting upon this as a condition of its acceptance. 




He knew that any compromise by which eternal prin- 
ciples are postponed to temporary policy, sooner or 
later, fails. 

When, at last, this essential antagonism resulted in 
open violence that aimed to destroy the nation itself, 
and thus the Government became invested with the 
right, and placed under the obligation, to preserve the 
life of the nation at the expense of its mortal foe, 
Mr. Quincy thought he saw the hand of Providence 
opening a way, as righteous as it was necessary, for 
the extirpation of the evil. 

His faith in the permanency of the Republic never 
faltered. He had none of the timidity or of the de- 
spondency which often accompanies extreme old age. 
"The victory of the United States in this war is inevi- 
table," were bis words but a few months before he died, 
addressed to the President of the United States, in a 
letter remarkable for its \igor and its clearness of 
statement. He looked for a speedy suppression of 
the Rebellion. He believed that his countty would 
come out of this terrible conflict, purified and justified 
in the eyes of the world. 

With devout gratitude for all the blessings which at- 
tended bis long and eventful life, and with a firm faith 
in the goodness and mercy of his heavenly Father, 
our venerated associate passed to bis eternal home. 

Our chief pui'pose, on the present occasion, has been 
less to speak his eulogy, already elsewhere pronounced 
in a classic as well as in the vernacular tongue, than 
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to enrich our records with the enumeration of some of 
his merits as they are shown in those of his works 
that are intimately connected with our own objects as 
members of an American Antiquarian Society. 

Ere long the marble statue and the granite column 
will arise to perpetuate his memory. But the erec- 
tion of a still more enduring monument will be the 
noble task of the historian, who, to illustrate the 
spirit of the free institutions of our country, as exhib- 
ited in the character of one of her greatest citizens, 
shall portray the Life and Times of Josiah Quincy. 



The Hon. Levi Lincoln addressed the Society as follows : — 

Mr. President, — The Report of the Council, as is 
usual and becoming such occasions, makes mention 
of those melancholy providences, which, in the inter- 
val between our meetings, are continually removing 
from our association honored and beloved members of 
this Society by death. We are now reminded, in 
touching and appropriate terms, of the decease, since 
the last meeting, of one of the most distinguished of 
our number. The late Hon. Josiah Quincy was of 
the earliest, and, at the time of his death, was the 
oldest, of our associates. He was, eminently, a great 
and good man; and, I think, having regard to all 
considerations, the most marked man of the century 
among us. I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I failed, 
in connection with the proceedings of this meeting, 
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to express my entire sympatliy in the notice of his 
death, and my most hearty concurrence in the tribute 
of respect paid to his memory, by the impressive lan- 
guage of the Keport. 

The courtesy and kindness of this venerable man 
placed me, personally, under many obligations. More 
than a half century since, I entered the Senate of 
Massachusetts, the youngest of its members. Mr. 
Quincy was among the seniors at the Board. It was 
at the period of the embargo and other obnoxious, 
restrictive measures of the Government, and on the 
very eve of the declaration of war against England. 
The spirit of party ran high ; and there was bitterness 
of feeling, and often much acerbity of language, in 
debate. Differing widely, as we did, in political 
opinions, and opposed to each other in regard to 
public measures, I recollect from him, in my unprac- 
tised position, no instance of unfriendliness, no one 
word of unkindness. Through subsequent, successive 
years, in the discharge of arduous public duties, I 
was sustained and greatly cheered by expressions of 
his favorable regard, and not unfrequently became 
a delighted listener to his sagacious counsels, and a 
partaker of his elegant hospitahties. He will long 
be remembered by others, also, for the kindness of his 
heart ; and his name be held in honor, by the country, 
for the brightness of its fame. 

I beg leave -to offer, for the consideration of this 
meeting, the following resolutions: — 
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" The impressive event of the decease of the late Hon. Josiah 
Quincj, LL.D., having occurred since the last meeting of this 
Society, it becomes his associates, on this first subsequent opportu- 
nity of their assembling, to give expression to their admiration of 
his elevated character, — their high appreciation of his eminent 
public services, — their testimonial to his protracted years of 
virtuous living, and to his active, enduring, and unceasing labors 
of distinguished usefulness to extreme old age. Therefore, — 

" Resolved^ That the American Antiquarian Society will ever 
hold the memory of their late associate, the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
LL.D., in affectionate and honored regard, as the erudite scholar 
and liberal patron of science, the upright jurist, the patriotic 
statesman, the pure-minded and exemplary citizen, and the unself- 
ish, enlightened, faithful, and devoted public servant; alike in 
all the relations of civil, social, and private life, firm in purpose, 
and true to principle and the loftiest conceptions of personal 
duty. 

'' Resolved^ That in the death of President Quincy, while we 
lament that we shall meet him no more as an associate in our 
councils, whose mere presence would be a benediction, we bow, 
in reverent submission and gratitude, to that gracious Providence, 
which released him from the pains and infirmities of exhausted 
nature, and leaves his name and example as a precious memory in 
the hearts of contemporaries and posterity. 

" Resolved^ That the foregoing resolutions be entered upon the 
Records of the Society, and that the President be respectfully 
requested to transmit a certified copy thereof to the family of the 
deceased." 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



The Council of the Ameriwin Antiquarian Society respect- 
fully present tlieir Bcmi-aunual report. To the reports of 
the Librarian and Treasurer, wliicli form a part o£ the gen- 
eral report of the Uoanuil, reference ia made for a fnll state- 
ment of the condition of tlie library, and the funds in the 
possession of tlie society. The increase in the number of vol- 
nmes is gratifying as an evidence that the nnfavorable finan- 
cial condition of the country, which prevents the undertaking 
of new business enterpriaes and eheeka the growth of old, 
has IcBB effect upon enterprises of that higher character and 
purpose of which this society is a representative. Our 
library grows ; its use increases. It ia more and more 
consulted, not only by our own members, but by general 
students of history, and especially by the student of Ameri- 
can and New England history, to illustrate which its eoUec- 
tiona are peculiarly adapted. And the Council again call 
attention to the fact that the treasures of our library are at 
the service of all seekers after historic trnth, and that they 
are at all times welcome, whether connected with this or any 
other of the so-called learned societies, to consult thera 
freely, and without restraint. It was not the intention of 
the founder of this society, nor has it been that of any of 
those to whose care these valuable aide to study and research 



have been confided, to hide them under a bushel, or keep 
them ont of the constant service of mankind. 

It Ib proper that the Conncil ehotild add also, that tho in- 
vested funds of the society are in a sound and healthy con- 
dition. Few of its securitieB have been reduced materially 
in value by the peculiar etresa to which all investments have 
been subjected during the past three or four years, and as a 
whole tho market value of the society's investments is 
greater at the present time than their valuation on the books 
of tlic Treasurer. 

At the Annual Meeting of the society in 1876, it waa 
voted that in their opinion it is desirable that the 
building be enlarged as proposed in the Iteport of the 
Council, and that that portion of the report be referred to 
the Council with authority to act. Under this authority the 
Conneil have proceeded to adopt plans for an enlargement 
presented by Stephen C Earle, Esq., architect, which are 
substantially tho same exhibited at the Annual Meeting. 
They have contracted for building and completing tho 
same with Messrs. Norcross Brothers, who were the lowest 
bidders for the work, and are citizens of Worcester, 
and men of substantial character and high repatation 
as contractors and builders. The preliminary excavations 
have already been made, and the laying of fonndationa 
is now going on. The addition to the present building is, 
by the contract, to be covered in by August, and the entire 
work completed by the first of January next. There is no 
reason to doubt that the whole will be completed within the 
amount of the fund which the society has at its disposal 
for this purpose. While formal congratulations may pro- 
perly be postponed till these expectations shall have actually 
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become sccoinplislicd fucts, it ie difficult for those who Lave 
felt the pressure of this great want to refrain from an 
espression of grateful Batisfactiiin that the end is assured 
and BO nearly attained. With this addition, it is reasonable 
to believe tliat tlie treasures of the society can be stored 
conveniently and accessibly for examination, till the end of 
the present century, beyond which period it is not necessary 
now to look. 

The Honorable Emory Wsishburn, LL.D,, died at his resi- 
dence in Cambridge, on the 18th day of March, 1877, at the 
ripe age of soventy-aeven years. Throughout the winter, and 
up to the moment when ho was prostrated by the attack of 
disease which proved fatal three weeks later, he had been en- 
gaged in constant and laborious service in the popular branch 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. That body looked to him 
as a faithful adviser, whose learning and wisdom were united 
to an energy and industry which have found few parallels in 
the lives of public men in this country. The utterances on 
the floor of the House in commemoration of his life and 
services wore heartfelt and impressive. Senior in age i 
membershi|), having served in the same body half a century 
before, \vith his natural force in no material degree abated, 
he had won the first place in the affections of his associates. 
Sole survivor of the Legislature of 1826, he joined in the 
labors and debates of that of 1877 with a fresh and manly 
vigor, and his last service there was in earnest and effective 
advocacy of an important measure of public charity. A 
clear intelligence, a warm and cordial greeting, a kind and 
sympathetic heart, an ambition to be and to do all that is 
excellent, — these are the traits and characteristics which his 
latest associates in public life recognized in him, and on 
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whiuh tliey dwell in tender and affectionate remembrance 
He was born in Leicester, Massacl in setts, on tlie 14th of 
Febraary, 1800. He entered Dartmouth College in 1813, 
and there spent two years, bnt finislicd Jiis conree at WiJ 
liams College, where he was graduated in 1817. In 1821, 
having completed his legal stndiea, he was admitted to the 
bar at Lenox. Ho retnrned to his native town, and there 
practiced his profession with good promise of siieuess, and 
represented Leicester in the Legislature for two terms, in 
tlie years 1826 and 1827. In 1828 lie removed to Worees- 
ter, then a town of four thousand inhabitants. 

In 1831 he formed a partnership in practice with Cover- ■ 
nor Davis, a pleasant and cordial friendship with whom ho 
maintained till the death of that npriglit and eminent man. 
In 1841 and 1843 he served as a SLinator from Worcester 
County under a system of distribntion whic-h resiilted in 
the selection of abler men for that position than are 
usually brought forward under the present District system. 
In 1844 he was appointed a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, hnt his habit of mind was better adapted to 
and found freer scope in the contests of the bar, and he 
resigned his position on the bench in 1847. In 1853 he 
found it necessary to seek relaxation and refreshment from 
professional labor in a visit to Europe, Returning to Massa- 
chusetts in the autnmn of that year, he was chosen Governor 
of the Commonwealth. His administi'ation was worthy of 
the honorable name and reputation he had acquired at the 
bar, but the great wave of Native- American ism rolled over 
the State in 1854, and he was not re-elected. In 1855 ho 
was appointed Lecturer at the Law School in Cambridge, 
and in 1856 was offered the Bussey Professorship of Law. 




The «]utio3 of tliat positiou ha discharged with marked fidel- 
ity for twenty years, resigning it upon coDviction, feeling 
that he should retire before any part of his capacity for use- 
fulnesB had been lost. Few professors have enjoyed in so 
full a measure the confidence and afiection of the students 
of that renowned seat of learning. None have been more 
fortunate in the efi'ort to inspire the young men of the bar 
with lofty ideas and pure purposes. It was not hia power 
as a lecturer upon legal topics, though respectable, by which 
be exerted the greatest influence on the mind and future 
course of the student, but his private conversations, and 
advice based on long experience and practical wisdom 
derived from constant relations with the affairs of the world 
of business and jurisprudence, and an earnest, unaffected 
interest in the welfare and prospects of every young man 
to whom he stood in the relation of instructor and adviser. 
Especially to those students who came from a distance and 
were strangers to the general social life of the community, 
lie was a companion and friend. 

The active occupations of his life did not prevent him 
from attempting and accomplishing some important works 
of historical and professional importance. Hie "Sketches 
of the Judicial History of Massachusetts," though unsuc- 
cessful pecuniarily, was a work of real merit, as advancing 
time makes more and more apparent. He also published 
a " History of Leicester Academy." Hia " History of 
Leicester," is a valuable and satisfactory contribution to 
that important branch of learning. His "Law of Ease- 
ments and Servitudes" was well received by the profes- 
sion, while hia " Law of Real Property " is entitled to be 
ranked among the great suceesses of authorship, as a text- 
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book of permanent value, cited with invariable respect bjr" 
tliG bencli and bar throughout the country. His contribu- 
tiODB to the collections of the Mnesachusetts Historical 
Society, aud of our own, — of one of which he waa a Vice- j 
President and of tlie other a Councillor, — have beeiiii 
numerous and valuable. He was the President of the 
MasaachnsettB School for Idiots and Feeble Minded Youth, 
a noble charity, in which his interest was unfailing. He 
was an active or honorary member of several learned socie- J 
ties besides those named above, and of many other active i 
charities, both pablic and private. 

The Reverend Andrew Bigelow, D.D., the eldest mem- 
ber of this society, died at his residence in Boston, on the J 
first day of April, 1877. Although his life had beem [ 
pa^ed in less conspicuous positions thau those in which J 
Governor Washburn was placed, ho was yet well known in 
literary and philanthropic circles, and has left behind bim 
record of honorable usefulness. 

He was born in Groton, Massachusetts, on the 7th of 
May, 1795, and was the eldest son of the Hon. Timothy i 
Bigelow, a distinguished member of the bar of Massacha- 
aetts, for more than twenty years a member of the Legis- 
lature, and for eleven years the Speaker of the House of \ 
Hep resentatives. 

Dr. Bigelow entered Harvard College in 1810, and I 
graduated in 1814 with high honors, in a class of which J 
James Walker and William H, Prescott were members. Ha J 
entered upon the study of the law, but a domestic affliction | 
turned his thoughts in another direction, and he resolvedj 
to study for the ministry. He became a student at thel 
Divinity Sciiool at Cambridge, and in 1817 visited Europe 1 




for the purpose of continning his theological stadies. He 
was for a year (;onnected with the Edinburgh Uiiiveraity in 
the department of Divinity. A book written by him at 
about tliis time entitled "Leaves from a Journal in North 
Sri tain and Ireland," was received with marked favor. 
Published in Boston, in 1821, it was republished in 
London and Edinburgh, and is said to have met with an 
extensive sale* 

Dr. Bigelow's life after liis return to his own country 
was one of constant scholarly industry. Apart from the 
ordinary studies of hia profession, he was a laborious student 
of the Oriental languages, and acquired a good degree of 
familiarity witti the Arabic, Sanscrit and Persian tongues, 
in addition to the knowledge of Hebrew common to the 
educated racrabcrs of the clergy of that day. Ho held for 
a time the lionorable office of Itcgent of Harvard TJni- 
vereity, an olKce which no longer exists, but which in its 
day was important and by no means a siuecuFo. 

In 1830 he went to Eastport, Maine, wliere he took tem- 
porary charge of a new parish. He was afterwards settled 
uver the Congregational Society in Medford, a ministry 
which continued for three years, and which he resigned 
partly from failing health, but mainly, perhaps, from a 
desire to visit some of the Oriental countries, in the lan- 



* Tbe EuropenD Mngazioe said of IE, " We have read these sketebea with 
great and InureBlIng plcasiira. ami wr know of few works ofB almilarcbaracter 
executed in a haniilermnniier. Tbetilyle is orij^nnl, chaele. and classical, and 
the mannpr tivety. buoyunt, and what nome erlties would rail refreshlnK. Hia 
exi^uralnn froin Edinburgh lo t^ondDa will bear to be read over and over agala 
wilh renewed plea-ure and delight. So will also bin lour lo l.och Katrine and 
tbe Uramniaaa; hia vlnlt lo the grave of Col. Gardiner, bis pilgrimage to 
UelroHe and DryUumh .\l)bey. but partleularly hla Day in Lorn. The ialtar 
1^4 t-xquiKitely rouianllc. und wboever can rcuit it witboat pleasure, can never 
bope u) derive pleasure Irom worlu of s ilewiriptive and romanlla chancier." 
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guftge and literatnre of wLieb lie was 80 well versed. This 
iourney was undertaken in 1827, a year in wLich the war 
between Tnrkey and Egypt made a visit to those couiilrieB 
or their immediate neighborhood inconvenient if not dan- 
gerons. The main purpose of his journey failed therefore, 
but the results of his obeervatiouB, as far as they extended, 
■were afterwards set forth in a volnme entitled "Travels in 
Malta and Sicily, with Sketches of Gibraltar," which lie 
published in 1831. The historian, Prescott, in a note in his 
Philip IT-, speaks of this book as "a work full of instruction, 
in which the writer, allowing himself a wider range than 
that of the fashionable tourist, takes a comprehensive survey 
of the resources of the countries he has visited, while he 
criticizes their present condition by an enlightened compari- 
son with the past." 

In 1828 he was called to the charge of the Unitarian 
Society in Washington, where his ministrations were accept- 
able, but where he was unable to make a permanent home. 
In 1833 he was settled over the Unitarian Society in Taun- 
ton, where he served acceptably for ten years. It must 
always be a subject of regret, that the abundant materials 
be gathered while there for a History of Taunton, were 
destroyed by fire, and the work necessarily abandoned, 

Kesigning the parish in Taunton in 1843, he became the 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in South Danvcrs, where he 
remained till 1845, receiving in 1844 the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Harvard University. 

And yet, though the thirty years since his graduation had 
thus been marked by constant activity and industry, the real 
work of his life was now to begin. Kemembered as an 
accomplished scholar, a faitiiful minister and an agreeable 
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writer, he is best remembered as an earnest, eelf-denyiiig 
missionary among tlie poor and deBtitutc o£ Boston. To 
this work he devoted tliirty years, beginning in the prime of 
raanliood and ending only when his life had long paaecd the 
prescribed limit of human days. And, while thne removed in 
his sphere of duty from the opportunities for distinction 
and honor which public life affords, he earned at least these 
two rewards, — the gratitude of thousands to whom hie minis- 
trations brought relief, and eheer and consolation, and the 
honest self-approval which, outweighing the applause of the 
multitude, is a Hub and abiding recompense. 

The remark of Andrew Fletcher of Saltouu, that "he 
knew a very wise man who believed that if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballade, he need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation," is familiar to all students of 
English hteratnre. To whom in this remark, sometimes 
erroneously ascribed to tlio Earl of Chatham, Fletcher 
refers, is unknown. If, however, it may be allowed to the 
student of to-day to apply it to any one of the contempo- 
raries of Fletcher, it may welt be applied to Edward John- 
son, the author of the ''Wonder-Working Providence of 
Sion's Savior in New England." Himself intimately asso- 
ciated with the original enactment of many of the Colonial 
laws, a member of the General Court of the Massachusetts 
Colony for a term of nearly thirty years, longer than per- 
liaps any other of the men of 1630, if not longer than any 
law maker in the Colony, Province or Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, he yet seemed to believe ahove all things in 
the power of poetry to illustrate all the incidents and pass- 
ing events of colonial history, and invoked its aid on the 
smallest provocation, to exemplify the transactions of town 
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r com mem orate the death and services of i 
ters, statesmen and magistrates. In the edition of the 
" Wonder-Working Providence," jinblishcd a few years 
since by the accomplished William F. Poole, Esq., tho 
editor, in his introduction, alludes to this disposition of 
Johnson, in terms which perhaps hardly Jo jnstico to his 
attempt in verse "to keope in memory tbu Names of snch 
worthies as Christ made strong for himselfe in this nnwonted 
worke of his." Mr, Poole sayB of his poetry, " It is shock- 
ing beyond description. It is of a character whidi neither 
gods nor men can abide." 

The conjectare of our learned associate, Mr. Haven, that 
Johnson had read Barnaby Googe, and from him obtained a 
model for the verees with which his hook is so liberally 
interspersed, and that of Mr. Poole, that his idea of writing 
these verses came from a. perusal of " Good News " seem 
neither of them necessarily well founded. Verses were, 
upon the whole, the fashion of that day in New England, 
and an interesting review might be written of the attempts 
at poetry made by the early colonial writers. 

It was in or about the year 1642 that Mrs. Anno Brad- 
street, "that Pattern and Patron of virtne, the tmely pious, 
peerless and matchless Gentlewoman, right Panaretes, Mirror 
of her age, glory of her sex," as John Norton, in his poetical 
funeral eulogy, terms her, wrote lier "Dialogue between 
Old England and New, concerning their present troubles." 
Tliough not a writer whose productions in verse have a right 
to claim the unmixed admiration of posterity, she was a 
favorite in her day, and the publication of ber poems 
exuited great interest in the colony. The friendly eritioa 
of her time, whose comments have come down to us, in the 
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Tarions editions of her poums, express themsclveB with 
warmer admiration than will probably be felt by her readers 
of later generations. Slie was fond of tlie quartette system of 
grouping scbjeets, and her leading poems in this volnme are 
the "Fonr Elements," the " Fonr Humors in Man's Consti- 
tution" (Choler, Blood, Melanuholy and Flegrne), " The 
Four Ages of Man," the " Four Seasons of the Year," the 
"Four Monarchies of the World" (Assyrian, Persian, Gre- 
cian and Roraaine), The candid critic will confess that this 
last and longest poem is tiresome, yet he will not be found 
dissenting from the opinion of "H. S.," who says in his epi- 
gram published in the volnme, 

" I've read your poem, Lndy, and admire 
Your sei to such a piti;h should ere aspire " 

even though lie cannot conacientiously add after the 
reading, 

" Qo on to write, continue to relate 
New Ulstorjes of Monarohj and State, 
And what the Romaus to tbetr Foets gave, 
Be iiiire such honor and esteem you'll have."* 

More widely known to his contemporaries and to pos- 
terity than Mrs. Bradatreet, yet as a poet, or rather versifier, 
as far less meritorious as more widely known was William 
Bradford, Governor of Plymouth Colony. His quaint met- 
rical production entitled "A descriptive and historical 

•A very beautiftil edition, of two hundred andfllly copies only, of the entire 
works of Mr9. Aune Bmdstreel, in prose and verse, edited by John Howard 
Ellia, the InniDated son of our tusoclale, Bev, Dr. George £, Ellis, was 
published by Abrahum E. Cutter, of Charleslowa, In IBST. Three editions of 
bor poems had before been printed ; the first In London, in IQaO ; the second in 
Boston, in 1(178; the third In Bo^ttou, in 1758. 

The only complete publicaUon of her extaat productions " In prose and 
Terse" is that of Mr. Ellis, whii-h is illustrated and annotated with much 
literary taite and scholarship. 
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account of New England, in Verse" might, but for the 
respect we pay to the memory of the eminent early fathers, 
be classed among the specimens of doggerel. The pro- 
saic, though "meetered" descriptions of the soil and its pro- 
ducts contained in this poem cannot be read without a smile, 
when it is remembered that they were intended by the 
author in all seriousness : 

** AU sorts of roots and herbs in garden grow, 
Parsnips, carrots, turnips or what you*ll sow. 
Onions, melons, cucumbers, radishes, 

Skirets, beets, coleworts and fair cabbages." 

• • • 

" Eat, O my flriends (saith Christ) and drink fteely, 
Here's wine and milk and all sweet spicery. 
The honey and its comb is here to be had, 
I myself for you have this banquet made*" 

Governor Bradford had a tender feeling for his poetry, 
like that of the parent for a favorite child. Some of his 
verses he especially commended in his will. " In special I 
commend to you a little book with a black cover, wherein 
there is a word to Plymouth, a word to Boston, and a word 
to New England : with sundry useful verses." Possibly he 
apprehended the time would come when Boston, growing 
populous and wealthy, would dominate the Common- 
wealth and exercise its power to the disadvantage of the 
other portions of the State, as even now, were we to judge 
by the occasional murmurs of legislators from the rural dis- 
tricts, it is tempted to do. If such a time should come, let 
these " useful verses " to Boston be called to mind. 

" Thou now hast growne in wealth and store, 
Doe not forget that thon^ast poore, 
And lift not up thyselfe in pride. 
From truth and justice turne not aside. 



Kemember tboD a Cotton haj, 

Wliich made Che hearts of many glad ; 

What he thee tiLUght bear thou in mlnde, 

It's bard another such to Hnde. 

A Wluthrop once in thee was knowne 

Who DDto thee was an a crownc, 

Such omameDta are very rare 

Yet thou eDjoyed this blessed pair. 

Bat these are goce, their work Is done, 

Their daj U past, set Is their huh 

Yet fallhfui Wilson still remains, 

And learned Norton doth take pains. 

Live ye In peace, I conld say more. 

Oppress ye not the weake and poore 

The trade is all in your own band. 

Take becd ye doe not wrong the land, 

Lest he tliat hath lift you on high, 

When, as the poore to him do cry 

Doe throw you downe from your high state, 

And make you low and desolate." 

"Our Forefathers' Song" of wliicli the autlior is un- 
known but which was composed about the year of Johnson's 
arrivnl in America, has a spriglitlinoss of composition which 
inclines the reader to tlio impression that it could not have 
been written by him. Johnson is always serious — and lines 
like those of which the prchi(fd is, 

" New England's annoyances you that would know them. 
Fray pouder these verses which brlcfiy doth show them ;" 

and whose jingle is iltustrated by the following: 

'■ If fresh meat be wanting, to flil up our dish, 
We have carrots and tnmipa aa mnch as we wish ; 
And Is there a mind for a delicate dish 
We repair to the clora banks, and there we cotch flshi" 

while they conld not have been the production of the anthor 
of "Wonder-Workiug Providence," nor suggested to him a 
model to follow, yet are part of the colonial poetry, and 
show the disposition of another class of mind to marry its 
ideas to verse, if not "immortal" at least entertaining. 
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Far more ainbitione in style, and poBSeeBing much genaine 
clnesical merit, is Morell'a latin poem on New England. It 
ia written in liesameters, of which the quantities will com- 
pare favorably witli those of tlie English verse-makers of 
the present day, and is not without the merit, especially in 
tlio more dcseriptivo parts, of considerable poetic imagina- 
tion. It begins with a few introductory lines, wliich remind 
the reader a little of the opening lines of a great Epic 
poem. 

" UacteDUS Ignotam populua ego cfirmlue primas 
Te Dova, de veteri cul coQtlglt Aaglla noraen, 
Aggrc'dior trcpiduis piogal culebrare Minerva." 

The verse labors in some portions, especially where the 
resources of the language are heavily taxed for a descriptive 
catalogue of the trees and animals of the new country, 
though the author struggles manfully, 

" Ver placldi variae, pelliqae, griieaque palumbes 
MergulUB, et phoi-lanos, anaa, cignus Jovis, ales. 
Penelopesque, colutnbae, perdlx, acclpitresque 
Et CaplColll aves variae tarn carnc sapora." — 

Morell came with Capt. liobert Gorges, in 1623, and on 
the return of Gorges to England, was left at Plymouth, 
where he passed a year in inquiring into the character and 
resources of the country. The idea of writing this poem 
may well be supposed to liave been suggested to him by 
the " poem of Stephen Parmeuius of Euda, in celebration of 
the voyage of 'the illustrious and valiant Knight, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, undertaken for the pm-pose of conduct- 
ing a colony to the New world.'" The poem of Parmenius 
was published in 1585, and as Morell was a scholar, and 
interested in the subject, it is hardly possible he should not 
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have seen and read it. The critic of tLo present day \ 
however probably award to Morel! the merit of writing 
better latia verses than Farmenius. 

Thomas Hinckley, Governor of New Plymouth, wrote in 
the year 1680 k short poetn on the death of Joaiah Winslow, 
" the first Governor born in New England." It is an 
earnest tribute of affectionate respect, but the " epitaph " 
with which it concludes, shows that tlio standard of guber- 
natorial poetry had not greatly advanced since the time of 
Er ad ford. 

*' Wiustow reDowneil In tbls dark ceU doth He 

His body's here : bis soul nor uame did die. 

Orent omametit and cronu to the Colony 

Here born — most pleasant was his compauy. 

O Grave I tbou raual iiot blm detaiu alwaj : 

Christ vvill hioi raise agalu at latter day." 

It might be profitable, and perhaps entertaining, to cite 
other specimens of the poetry of the colonial period, but 
those quoted above, coming from such various and repre- 
sentative authors, illustrate the tendency of the men of that 
time, to give way to the passion for rhyme, and express their 
views metrically, whenever occasions arising in the colonial 
experience would seem to justify it. It is not surprising 
tlien, the genius of poetry being in the air, that a man like 
Johnson should court it on his own account, and not as the 
follower or imitator of any one predecessor or example. 

Moreover, in estimating the relative poetic powers of 
these men, and in jnstiiw to their memory, it is to bo remem- 
bered that to the task of handling such subjects the strongest 
powers sometimes prove inadequate, and that even " holy 
Mr. Herbert" wrote lines no better than these: 



" Rellgloi 



stands on tip-toe In onr land 
I pasB hi the American strand, 
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Wbere height of ronlice anil prodigious lusts. 
Impudent sinning, wltchcrarta and dlsirusts 
The mark of future bane shall fill our cap 
Unto the brim and make our measure np." 

The Baine impulse which drove these writers id to 
"meeter" and rhyme, may well have stitnulated JohnBon 
"et in eeleres laiiiboa, Misit fiirentem." Possibly the fact 
that "Good News" was published and fell into his hands 
at a favorable moment may have had its influence, hut the 
conolusiuu does not seem necessary that he patterned upon 
that work, or that even the idea of writing verses was thus 
suggested to his mind. 

But with reliition to liis verses, and tlieir merit, thongli it 
must be admitted that many of them are worse than in- 
diflerent, yet to some the merit of ingenuity and occasional 
poetic conception may be ascribed. We have read worse 
verses than these in the works of old authors whose names 
are honored in literature. . 

" From silent night, true register of moans, 
From saddest soul, consumed in deepest sin, 
From heart quite reut with Highs and heavy groans. 
My walling muse her woful work begins ; 
And to the world brings tunes of sad lament 
Sounding nanght else hut sorrow's sad relent. 

" Lord, stay thy hand, thy Jacob's number's small, 
Powre out thy wrath oo Antichrist's proud Thrones; 
Here thy poor flocks that on thee daily call, 
BuUle their tears, and pity their sad groans. 
Where shall we go Lord Christ? we turn to Thee, 
Heal our bacii^slidiugs, fortvard press shall we. 

" Not we, but all thy Saiuts the world throughout 
Shall on thee wait, thy wonders to behold; 
Thou King of Saints, the Lord lu battel stout 
Increase thy armies many thousand fold — 
Oh, Nations all, his Anger seek to stay. 
That doth create him armies every day." 



There is a pious tondernesa in tlie following :— 

" What coaroge was hi Winthrope, it waa tblne, 
iShfpheard'a sweet sermons from Ihy blessing; came, 
Oar heavenly Hooper did thy grace refine. 
Ami godly Burr received from thee his frame; 
Phitipg didst thou endue with Scripture light 
And Huh had his lu-gnlngs strong and right." 



Only in the last line docs this stanza fall from a high 
etandurd of excellence, and even this liaa a quaintness which 
lifts it above the comraonplaeo. 

Some other citations might be made to show that John- 
son's verses are not all beneath contempt, as Mr. Poole's can- 
did but perhaps somewhat too sweeping expressions woold 
imply. Tet it must be oonfessed that be has no great claim 
to a place among the poets, and that his title to remem- 
brance and respect among the students of early American 
history rests on other and firmer ground. Certainly it may 
be claimed that he wrote an important book on the early 
history of the Masaacliusetts Colony, " the inoet important 
that was printed during the first hundred years after the 
settlement," that he was an adviser on whom his associatea 
greatly relied for counsel and suggestion, that he had a 
leading place among the organizers of a colonial system 
which was the foundation of this Commonwealth, that his 
influence upon legislation was marked and constant, and 
that he deserves to be distinctly remembered not only by 
scholars, but by all those who have any familiarity with the 
early laws of the colony or the principles which entered 
into its plan of government. Hia native modesty forbade 
bis asserting himself publicly, except in case of grave ne- 
ceasity, yet he was a constant and potential influence in the 




conncila of the colony till hts death. And, as the society 
have recently listened to an inelnurtive and intereatitig 
review and analynis of tlic life and charncter of Endecott, 
their attention is now asked to a brief roriew of those of 
Johnson, and of hia " Wonder-Working Providence," and 
some of the legislation in the enactment of whieh he ren- 
dered BO important aid. The relation of the present system 
of legislative organization to that existing in his day may 
also be briefly allnded to, as illustrating the progress of free 
institutions and self government by the jreople from the 
early beginnings of charter organizations and privileges. As 
there are fewer qncstions of donbt in the case of Johnson 
than in that of Endecott, so may this review be briefer, 
perhaps also less diseriminating and critieal. 

Bnt for the jmblieation of the "Wonder- Working Provi- 
dence," the name of Johnson might be comparatively un- 
known, even among students. Yet the author of so valuable 
a work, written at that early day, must have been a man 
of strong intellectual quality, and we are led to look 
with interest for other traces of him in the history of the 
times in which he lived, and the transactions in which he 
must by virtue of that quality have had a share. 

The fact that his modesty or reserve of nature forbade 
the "Wonder-Working Providence" to resemble in any 
degree an autobiography, renders it difficult to extract 
from it, except in the way of what may be termed internal 
evidence, anything which throws light on his early expe- 
rience. It is certain that he was born in 1599, and that he 
lived at Heme Hill, in the County of Kent, bnt who were 
his parents and what was their occupation is unknown. 
That he was a man possessed of moderate means is evident. 
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from the tcBtamentary dispoBitiort he mado of his estate." 
Tliat hia occupation was tlie liunible one of a joiner or car- 
penter is probably true. That he stated this to the agent 
of the " Commiaaion for Hegnlating Foreign Plantations " 
is certain, nor is there sound reason for doubting the truth 
of the statement. The rule of the Commiseion, alarmed at 
the tendency to emigration which was showing itself among 
men of character and local influence aC that time, was that 
no one above the rank of mechanic or serving man should 
depart from the kingdom withont the special leave of the 
Commission, and though some men of note did so depart 
without leave, by resorting to some deception in regard to 
their occupation, the facts that Johnson ia not known to 
have had any other occnpation, and that be brought np sons 
in the hnainees of shipwright, together with what appears 
the general trnthfnlness of his character, tend strongly to 
show that his statement was correct. That he came in 
1630, with Winthrop, is rendered almost certain by entries 
on the Colonial records of the name of Edward Jolmson, 
bat especially from the internal evidence of the chapters in 
the "Wonder-Working Providence" which describe the 
voyage of the Heet, and the scenes at Sontharapton which 
preceded it. The critical reader of the 12th, 13th and 14th 
chapters, can hardly fail to conclude that the author was 
present among the scenes he describes, though he nowhere 
states the fact. This description of a rougli sea and some of 
its physical consetjuenceB is probably the testimony of one 
who saw what he describes : " The billowes begin to grow 
lofty and rageing, and suddenly bringing them into the valley 
of death, covering them with the formidable floods, and 
dashing their bodies from side to side, hurling their unfixed 
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goods from place to place at their unwonted workcs. Many 
of tlieso people amased find snch opposition in nature tliat 
lier principles grow feeble and cauiiot digest her food, 
loathing all manner of meat, so that the vitall parts arc 
hindered from cooperating with the Soule in spiritual duties, 
in so much that Men, Women and Children are in a help- 
less condition for present, and now is the time if ever for 
recounting this service thej have and are about to under- 
take for Christ." 

He came then with Winthrop in 1630, without liia house- 
hold however, and apparently without the definite purpose 
of sharing the labors and privations of those whose purpose 
it was to erect in the wilderness " a free temple for the 
worshipe of tho Lord," Except that he was admitted a 
freeman, the records fail to show that he identified himself 
with the interests of the Colony in any considerable degree. 
He appears to have led an active life as a trader of some 
sort, since Gov. Winthrop says ho gave him a license to go 
forth trading, Dudley challenged this as an abuse of dis- 
cretion in the chief magistrate, inquiring by what authority 
he licensed Edward Johnson to "sit down at Merrimacke." 
That he knew the Merrimack river well is obvious from 
allusions in several chapters of his hook. Its beauty, which 
he extols with various epithets of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, seems in his eyes to have been impaired by those 
physical peculiarities which are usually considered to be a 
river's chief adornment, "a very goodly River to behold, were 
it not blockt up with some suddaine falls through the rocks." 
The keen eye of the trader saw hero hindrances to the free 
navigation of the stream, but could not discern with pro- 
phetic vision that those "suddaine falls" would be the 
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flites of popniona cities, and drive the myriad spindles of 
Lawrence and Lowell. 

Thus he came, not as a religions entliusiast, biit animated 
by the spirit of adventure and trade. He made no mark 
upon the early records, and returned to England in 1631, and 
rejoined his family. Mr. Poole, in his introduction, indulges 
in a pleasant speculation on the subject of how the next five 
years were passed. The result and conclusion of them 
however, was that in 1636 lie arrived again in this country, 
bringing his family with him, to make a permanent homo 
here, and to cooperate with aeal in the effort to build up 
a Fnritan Oommonwealth on these remote sliores. The 
spirit of the advenlurer and trader seems now to have left 
him. A nobler purpose animated him than to '"sit down 
at Merrimacke," nor is it difficult to imagine him applying to 
himself the language he ascribes to "him at Southampton" 
who exclaims, " I am now prest for the service of our Lord 
Christ to rebuild the most glorious edifice of Mount Sion 
in a wilderness," 

It ia not material to the present purpose to take up the 
life of Johnson in minute detail from the time of his 
arrival in 1636 till his death. Its general features are, 
perhaps, sufficiently well known, and the student who desires 
fuller detail will find his opportunity in Mr. Poole's intro-. 
duction, and in the references furnished in his notes. lie 
reached no exalted position in the government of the 
colony, and yet it is difficult to overestimate the obligation 
under which he laid it, by his earnest public service in fields 
which afforded greater opportunity for actual usefulness, 
than for the attainment of great nominal distinction among 
men. He was the moving spirit in the establishment of 
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tfie town of Woburn. He was its town clerk from tlie 
organizHtion of tije town till hia deatli, a period of some 
thirty yeare. In bia records, tlioiigli brief, will be found, in 
connection witb the twenty-second chapter of the " Wonder- 
working Providence," probably the best description of the 
manner in which a New England town and church was 
established. It is not too mnch to claim that the burden of 
the proper organization of his town and church rested 
mainly on his shoulders. • Ho fouud the Antinomian con- 
trovei-ay at its height on hia arrival in the country. Ho 
sought a refuge from the stoi'my attack whieti Anne Hutch- 
inson and her partizans made upon the wall of Sion, and 
betook himself to the wilderness for meditation, " where 
none but fenceless trees and echoing rocks make answer to 
his heart easing mone." Probably he did not enter into a 
full comprehension of the merits or even grounds of the 
new theology, but he stood on the ancient ways, and to 
the utmost of his ability, and with strenuous energy, 
opposed any encroachment on them. Well might Ms 
friends, who looked to him for strength and guidance in the 
formation of opinion on religious, as on other subjects, ex- 
claim in the language of that couplet of modern date, but 
ancient tone and expression, 

" When Satau blewe his AntlQamian blast, 
We ctong to Jobuson as a eteadfaste maste." 

Edward Johnson is the representative of a class of men 
of whom New England institutions may be said to be pecu- 
liarly the creators. The theory of town government, self- 
government of local communities with meetings of all the 
people for the discussion of public measures, is peculiar to 
New England and to those portions of the country where 
New England ideas have chiefly penetrated. No one can 
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read tha history of the American Revohition without being 
impressed with the iuestimable value of the town organiza- 
tion as the base and foundation of national succeBS. 
Through these organizations it was possible for Samuel 
Adame to array against the aggressions of the government 
of England, a power, moral in its inception, pliysical as the 
necessity for the exertion of physical power was developed, 
which the resources of that mighty empire strove to over- 
come in vain. Johnson, as the representative man of the 
town of Woburn, whose foundations he had been mainly 
instnimeutal in laying, clothed with its continual confidence 
and support, exerted an induenue in the councils of the colo- 
ny, whicli ceased only with the termination of his life. It 
is difficult to realize, in these days of rotation in office, and 
amid the aspirations of almost every individual of the people 
for the dignity or emolument which office brings, that for 
thirty years this man should have been asked and allowed to 
hold the position of Town Clerk and Deputy to the General 
Court, and for about the whole period be one of the eeleet- 
men and generally the chairman. And he presents a striking 
illustration of how much of influence in the General Coun- 
cils is given a man who for a long period of time is relied on 
by his immediate neighbors for the execution of important 
public trusts, and clothed with their authority to represent 
them without specific instructions, but in the exercise of his 
own enlightened intelligence and conscience, and under the 
sanction of his official oath. Not less striking is the illustra- 
tion of how much of influence the local community acquires 
from its long representation by the same person, a fact so 
philosophical and reasonable that it is remarkable that, even 
in days of so eager individual ambitions as now obtain, its 
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iiluatration in our public conncilB is bo infreqaent. John- 
eon's position as a legislator in the colony illustrates farther, 
that it is uot au indifpeusable condition to influence in this 
department of government that a man.shall have a regular 
professional training, nor even a liberal education, nor yet 
any talent for public speaking, desirable as they are. There 
is no evidence that he poBsessed any of these, and yet it is 
probable that, by his instrumentality more than that of any 
other one man, the laws of the colony were set before the 
people intelligibly, so that the plainest yeoman and humblest 
freeman might know tlie exact requirement to which ho 
could be held, and the penalty for its n on -fulfilment. The 
great difficulty of accomplishing this end is familiar to 
the student of colonial history ; the restless disquietude 
of the people under the summary and even capricious man- 
ner in which justice was administered in the colony in its 
earliest days ; how the magistrates, fearing to forfeit the 
popular favor which might at any time be withdrawn, and 
that withdrawal cost them their positions, recognized the 
reason ablenesB of this disquietude, and encouraged the 
expectation of speedy remedy ; how they kept the word of 
promise to the ear, but virtually broke it to the hope ; how 
they appointed councillors of their own number to draw np 
a code, whose business seemed to be to find the difiicuItieB 
in the way of accomplishing this, rather than to accomplish 
it; how Winthrop and Bellingham were (in the language of 
our day) made a Commission on the revision of the laws, 
in 1634; how in 1635 they, with Haynes and Dudley, were 
instructed " to make a draft of such laws as they shall judge 
needful;" how in 1636 thoy, with Vane, Collins, Peters and 
Shepard, were " entreated to make a draft of laws agreeable 
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to tlie word of G-od ;" how Cotton BTibmitted bie code in tbe 
antumn of 1636, drawn iip on the pattern of " Moses his 
Jiidicials;" how in 1637-8 the magistrates snggeeted the 
plan that the freemen of every toWn sssemble and " collect 
the hcada of such necesEary hiwa as may be suitable" to be 
reported to a committee who should make a compendious 
abridgment of the same ; how after years more of delay, 
and more committees, more failures to report, and more 
doubta by the magistrates (for which Winthrop gives, it 
must be confessed, some reasonable grounds), the great 
question was at last decided, and in the closing days of 1641 
the "Liberties of tbo Massachusetts Collonie," the first code 
of laws enacted in New England, was " voted to stand in 
force." 

It has sometimes been supposed that the dignified declara- 
tion wliich stands at the head of this code, was written by 
Johnson, because siibstantiallj the same paragraph occurs in 
the Preamble of the Woburn Town Orders, adopted in 
1640, which appears upon the town records in Johnson's 
hand-writing. There ia little probability that this ia correct; 
it ia even doubtful whether its authorship can be attributed 
to Ward, the " Simple Cobbler of Agawam," who drew up 
the "LiherticB." Al all events, the fact that copies of the 
draft made by Ward were sent to many of the towns in 
1639, might well account for the appearance of the para- 
graph in the Woburn Town Orders, without the aaaumption 
that Johnson furnished for the " Liberties," in this indirect 
manner, a aentence the composition of which would have 
done honor to a man of the highest education. As between 
the two, wore there no outlying possibilities, it is far more 
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probable that Jolmeou borrowed from Ward, than Ward 
from JohnBon. 

Yet, as liftB been well observed, the " Libortiea" was more 
in the nature of a Bill of RIghte thnn a full code of laws 
for the government of a people, and that people etill restless 
under the large diBeretion left in the liaiids of the magie- 
tratee, renewed the demand for more apeeifie laws. The 
Colonial Recorda show how year after year their demands 
were put aside by a resort to the ohl system of appointing 
committees of the magistrates, who natnrally, as before, 
preferred the amplification of their own dignity, to its limita- 
tion or abridgment. The scheme, of which the general 
advantage was apparently, though vaguely, admitted by all, 
was carried into effect by the nrgent pressure and energetic 
service of the representatives of its people. And the 
Colonial Records show that, what could hardly have been 
the result of accident or coincidence, when Johnson was on 
the committee results were accomplished, and that in his 
absence nothing was done. Finally, the long-desired end 
was attained. The last committee for perfecting the laws 
was appointed on the 26th of May, 1647. Of this John* 
son, who had been left off from the preceding one which 
"tbroogh straits of time and other things interveaning " 
accomplished nothing, was a member. They completed the 
work. It was put in press in the summer of 1648, and on 
October 27th, 1648 (Col. Kec. III., 144), an order was 
passed directing its sale and distribution. It was the first 
printed edition of the Laws of MasBaohuaetts. Its printing 
and distribution among the people, seems more than to any 
other man to have been due to the persistent effort and 
energy of Johnson, whose pious satisfaction at this result 
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IB expressed in the otli chapter of Book III. o£ "Wonder- 
Working Providence." Thus this great principle waa 
adv^ocnted and estabhshed. It would be iuteresting to pass 
in review the progress of legislation ia the colony from thia 
beginning ; the changes made in laws and in their spirit and 
purport; to show how, reverting to an earlier period than 
that of which we have just been speaking, the system of 
government changed from that of charter representation to 
popular representation, self-government by the people ; and 
how the swine, so potential in directing the early destinies 
of the Homan empire, 

("Litorels iogeas iDventaaab ilidbns sua 
Trlglnta cfipltom TwtuB enUa jaceblt") 

was the indirect cause of the establishment of representa- 
tive government by the people; and again, as shown by 
"Winthrop, of the establishment of two branches of the 
legislature. The limits of the present communication 
forbid thia, and perhaps little could be added to the force of 
the statements made and views presented by Mr. Gray, in 
his article on the Early Laws of Maesachuaetts, contributed 
to the collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 
1843. It ia remarkable, however, that Mr. Gray should 
have failed to connect Johnson with the original publication 
of these laws. 

There is one practical question snggested by Johnson's 
long tenure of the office of Deputy or Representative of 
Wobum in the General Court. How shall the Common- 
wealth command the eervices of her ablest men, or a con- 
siderable number of tliem, in the important relation of 
makers of Iter laws ! What system of compensation can 
be adopted, which sliall be adequate to procure the services 
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tBach men, which shall not hIso make the holding of this 
important office a pecuniary prize to be striven for by 
inferior persons, as a reward for party service, and on 
sordid considerations only 3 The system of the English 
House of Commons makes it impossible for any but men 
of fortune to hold this place, and men of capacity and 
integrity who cannot alFord to give their services, are 
thus excluded. The present system of compensation, which 
makes the most inefficient services the equal in pecuniary 
desert of the most effective, is in derogation of the recog- 
nized principles of business and sound financial management. 
Shall the theory of honorable support only obtain ! Shall 
each community pay its own representative what compensa- 
tion it pleases, and thus have the authority, if it will exercise 
it, to call the ablest talent to its service '( And if so, shall 
not non-resident representation be permitted! It is not 
necessary to attempt a solution of any of these questions at 
the present moment. A glance however at this phase of 
Johnson's relation to his community and of the colonial 
practice in this respect may be euggestive. 

Originally, the Deputies served the public, as do the 
members of the House of Commons, without charge to 
the treasury. In 1634-5 (Col. Kec. I., 142) it was ordered 
that "the charges of dyett" he paid from the Treasury, In 
1636, " to ease the publick," the charge for the board of 
Deputies was transferred to the towns (Col. Kec. I., 183). 
This rule was changed within a few months (Col, Rec. I., 
187). In 1638 (Col. Eec. I., 228) the charge was again 
laid upon tlie towns, though tlic town was subjected to no 
other expense than for board and lodging. The amount of 
2* 6" was allowed for the "dyet and lodging of a deputy." 
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It is iDteresting in passing, to note the agreement made 
with Lient. Phillips by tljc Deputies assembled in General 
Court in 1654, "that the Dep"" of the next Court of 
Eiectioo shall sit in the new Conrt Chamber & be dyeted 
w'" breakfast, dynner & supper, w'" wine & beere between 
mcalea, w'" fire & beds, at the rate of three shillings i>er 
day, so many as take all their dyet as aforesaid at eaid 
honac, but such aa only dyne & not supp, to pay eighteen 
pence for their dynners with wyno & beere betwixt mealcs ; 
but by wine is intended a cupp each man at dynner & supp 
& no more." This agreement Lient. Phillips (who kept the 
" Shipp Taverne ") accepted, with this proviso, " that only 
Biich as had all their dyet there should Lave beere betweene 
mealea & also upon extraordinary occasions he might have 
the use of the Great Court Chamber." (CoL Eec. III., 



This provision seems liberal, especially at a time when the 
successors of that General Court are about equally divided 
on the question whether the sale of "wine and beere" for 
purposes of a beverage to any person in the Commonwealth, 
shall not be made a crime, and subject the seller to the 
penalties of line and imprisonment. 

The town of Woburn however, in view of the importance 
of Mr. Johnson's services, in addition to the provisions for 
support, voted him a salary besides. The voting of this 
amount, though small even for that time, being sispence 
per day, is sufficient to constitnte a recognition of the 
principle which may yet be seriously considered in this 
Commonwealth, that communities may command the services 
of better representatives than wonld be obtainable under the 
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state law, by a rulo of additional compensation in their 
discretion. 

The details of the life of Johnson, minor poet of the 
Colony, earnest Puritan, wise and energetic legislator, 
faithful public officer, and honest historian, cannot be 
followed farther at the present time. He never fell from 
his high place in the regard of his townsmen and* associates, 
and died on April 23, 1672. 
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